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When you get a freezer for your foods labora- 
tory, you'll expect it to safeguard hundreds of 
pounds of valuable foods. That’s why long-lasting 
dependability is a most important consideration! 
Get a Kelvinator, then, and you'll have a 
Freezer you can trust! And here are 6 big reasons 
why you can depend so confidently upon 
a Kelvinator: 





Cold-Saving Design and Construction. 
Chest-type means no cold air spillage with lid 
raised. Wrap-around, welded steel cabinet is 
thoroughly sealed against air and moisture . . . 
insulated with Fiberglas—4 inches in walls and 
thick blankets in lid—to hold in zero-cold. 


Efficient 4-Wall Cold. Refrigerating coils in 
all walls surround all foods with safe zero-cold. 
Uniform temperatures throughout! 


5th Refrigerated Surface. Extra refrigerating 
coils on bottom of freezing section assure fast 
freezing for prime results. 


Positive Lid Seal. Durable one-piece rubber 
gasket makes a tight seal with lid closed. 


Polarsphere Sealed Unit. Kelvinator’s trouble- 
free, economical cold-making unit, now faithfully 
serving millions of users, has ample reserve power 
to meet heavy freezing demands. 


ooo 8 © 


Kelvinator’s Unequalled Experience. Prod- 
uct of 37 years experience as the oldest maker 
of electric refrigerators for the home, a Kelvin- 
ator Freezer brings your laboratory time-proved 
standards of design, construction, features and 
performance! Kelvinator builds a Freezer you 


oO 


/ 
can trust: 





Let your Kelvinator Dealer give you full infor- 
mation on the different models—from 210- to 
700-pound capacities. And ask him about special 
prices to schools, or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 








KELVINATOR, DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR 


BIG REASONS wie 


/ Kehiunator Freezer 
é | is right for your laboratory! 
] 




















3-shelved Pastri-Rack 


keeps pies, cakes pro- 
tected, easily accessible! 


CORPORATION, 





Kelvinator’s Polarsphere 


— cold-maker 


of time- 


proved dependability! 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 


Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 


oluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- VITAL STATISTICS ON 
ributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


utrition authority says: 





“a 


‘Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, of 
- Before the enrichment 





but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens—enrich- 
ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved ) Program was start d ten 
resistance to disease.” years ago, Virtually none 
: , , aca ‘ , of the nation’s white 
As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in bread and flour output was enriched. 





e picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice Today about 87% of family Gour and 
f bread ...and have made flags representing various nutritive SOR, of cammntnneied tities? binned ond 
lements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
nd iron—the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
akers—become more than just “big words” as the class learns the total population have laws re 
iat these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- -—~ quiring enrichment. 
4 — 


r: bute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward / 
n the study of foods is made as the children learn that ‘‘en- 
iched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 

rolls means more essential vitamins and minerals! , M08 fy 





- , . . . . ° Fd 
E. you'd like help in starting or expanding anutri- Gu 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
nutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of y, 





Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copy hi 1951, General Mille, Ine 
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VITAMIN D 


VITAMIN A 


Twice as much? Yes, a single cup of Pet Evap- 
orated Milk contains the same amount of milk 
nutrients as two cups of whole milk. 


When there’s a need to add extra milk to the 
diet, Pet Milk cam be used to double the 
amount of whole milk nutrients in many 
tempting dishes. 

But that’s not all. When costs must be kept 
low, Pet Milk provides good, whole milk at a 


PET MILK COMPANY 













cost that is less, generally, than any other 
form of milk. 

Choose Pet Milk for every milk need. It is 
always dependable, always available, always 
convenient to use and to keep—always your 


best milk buy. 


1448-E ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


May 1951 
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Teach the Art of choosing the 




































KRAFT MIRACLE 
WHIP—a unique 
type of dressing 
that combines the 
best features of a 
zesty boiled dress- 
ing and fine may- 
onnaise. 





KRAFT MAYON- 
NAISE—a rich 
blend of choice 
salad oil and eggs 
... fragrant vine- 
gars and spices. 
Here is true may- 
onnaise at its finest. 





Individual tastes may vary but here 
is a quartet of spring salads th 
Kraft Kitchen believes is in perfec 
harmony with their quartet o 








FRUIT BOUQUETS ‘ 


Sliced pineapple , 
Lettuce SS si 
Sliced oranges 

Sliced bananas 
Strawberries - 
Miracle Whip da 


MIRACLE WHIP 


j c\ 


For each serving, place a slice of pine- 
apple on lettuce. Cover it with a slice 
of peeled orange topped with 3 slices 
of _sevavendy Quarter fresh strawberries 
and place between banana slices. Gar- 
nish with a whole berry and serve with 
Miracle Whip. 











TOSSED SALAD BOWL 


Lettuce 
Curly endive j 
Watercress ‘ ,~ 
Sliced radishes KRAFT-FRENCH 
Tomato wedges ; 
adiiebem DRESSING 
wedges 1 \ — 
Kraft French “> 
Dressing 


For each portion line an individual 
salad bowl with lettuce, and fill the 
center with lettuce, curly endive, water- 
cress and sliced radishes Garnish with 
wedges of tomato and hard-cooked 
egg. Serve with Kraft French Dressing. 














KRAFT FRENCH 
DRESSING 
—smooth and 
tangy, this dressing 
is carefully made 
of choice oils and 
vinegars, superbly 
seasoned. 





MIRACLE FRENCH 
DRESSING—~a truc 
“french’’ French 
Dressing, deftly 
seasoned with just 
a hint of onion an 4 


a tiny touch of 
garlic. 


“ThereS a just-right KRAFT 











or} 
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| right dressing for a salad! 





dressings! As you know so well, way to prove this important point 
the right dressing can make a de- to your classes. All four salads are 








licious difference in a salad. Each different. Each requires, to be at T — a 
should compliment the other in _ its tastiest, a different type of dress- CHICKEN SALAD DELUXE 
flavor . . . each should be com- ing. And all four are so simple, 
, : : , Chicken broth 
patible with the other in taste. even your beginning classes will Reet 
These four salads providea good find them easy and quick to make. ee E> 
a 
ieotiinctns KRAFT, MAYONNAISE 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY asm oN 
Stuffed olives 7—/\* 


Large tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 


—————EEee 


Add gradually 4% cup chicken broth 
to 4% cup Kraft Mayonnaise. Blend 
well. Prepare 2% cups cooked diced 
chicken, 1% cups diced celery, 4 cup 
broken pecans, % cup sliced stuffed 
olives. Toss together with the mayon- 
naise mixture, % teaspoon salt and a 
dash of freshly ground pepper. Peel 4 
large tomatoes, cut each into 5 sec- 
tions, almost to stem end. Place on 
leaf lettuce, press sections apart and 
fill with chicken salad. Garnish with 
Kraft Mayonnaise 











BLUSHING PEAR SALAD 


Pear halves 

ey = Brand r~Y 
eam Cheese 

“an MIRACLE 

Wotercress FRENCH DRESSING 


Miracle French at 1\ 
Dressing - » 


o 





For each portion put two pear halves 
together with a filling of cream cheese 
into which a small amount of milk 
has been blended. Rub a drop of pink 
coloring on each side of the pear to 
simulate fresh fruit. Place on crisp 
watercress, garnish with a sprig of 
watercress, and serve with Miracle 
French Dressing. 

rue 
ch 
tly 
ust 
ind 
of 





dressing for every salad ! 
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NEW PYREX WARE DESIGNS 


Have you all these dishes? 





PYREX Casserole 


Knob cover. 


DOE Cs ces vantne 7% 
eee Ls. oleae 89 
eae ome $1.00 





PYREX Utility Dishes 


10%4-inch size......... 69¢ 
12%-inch size......... 89¢r 
14-inch size. ....... $1.00 








PYREX 

Flameware Percolator 
4-cup Gite... .. 20. $2.45 
Gotu im... $2.95 
9-cup size.......... $3.45 





PYREX 
Square Cake Dish 


Bake, serve, store in it................. 79% 











PYREX Round Cake Dish 


Use also as a shallow casserole......... 59¢ 


PYREX WARE-« rrovuct oF CORNING GLASS WORKS 


**PYREX’"’ is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 








PYREX Casserole 


Utility cover. 


OE Se 79¢ 
Nh-G8. Gime... 050.080 89¢ 
Sg Serer $1.00 
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Teach your students how to 


CAN and FREEZE 


13, No. 5 








You and your students will be proud of 
the results you get when you can and 
freeze the KARO” Syrup way. Not just 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED..... if you 
follow directions in this teacher’s manual 


Packed with practical information and 
“how to” hints. Easy-to-follow direc- 
tions, 
and using canned and frozen fruits. 

Authentic, up-to-the-minute...an in- 
valuable aid to teacher and student 
alike. Clip the coupon... and send for 
your free copies of ‘‘Finer Canned and 
Frozen Fruits” today. 


average results— but 

“blue ribbon” results are 
guaranteed —if you follow direc- 
tions and proportions given for 
the simple, easy-to-make KARO 
canning and freezing syrups. 

The canning and freezing syrups 
are blends of water, KARO Syrup, 
and sugar—not just sugar, not just 
KARO Syrup. 


_enenaneneasen ----------4 


tables, and recipes for making 


There are a variety of syrups 











: z JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. H 1 
given: thin, medium, or heavy CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

syrups for canning ae medium or 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. | 
: Please send me free. ...seeees copies of “’ Finer 

heavy syrups for freezing. Canned and Frozen Fruits’. The copies requested 

The bdlend is the magic key. 5 d Thi i ore for myself and for students. ! 

These syrups made the KARO en Is i Mame. cccccccccccccccccccsoncccecesooccoseceeses ! 

WAY penetrate your fruit more Coupon l ae I 
e Ol. ee meee OOOOH EHH EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE ESSE . 

evenly...the over-all eating qual- For FREE 
ity is better, and the flavor is SHreS?. cccccccscccccccccccccccccccsccccccceeceeee 

M | I I 

superb. Try it...and see! BE i dheccsgescnsencanes a Rs ats i 

L (This offer good only in the United States) 





__ 
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KI ng Primer for You r Students! 


ABCS of Porfect 
Creamy Hosting / 


O cake-baking lesson would be complete without 

instructions for the crowning touch—the frost- 
ing! And these tested Crisco recipes for ‘“‘creamy”’ 
frosting are sure to be popular with your students. 
They’ re delicious, thrifty and quick when made with 
easy-blending, pure, all-vegetable Crisco! 











a 
Cw 












PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 






A. CREAMY FROSTING INGREDIENTS 


Crisco + Granulated sugar + Eggs 
Confectioners sugar Any flavoring preferred 


B. HOW TO MAKE FROSTING 


















1. Creamy French Frosting 
2 tablespoons water 1 egg 
416 tablespoons granulated sugar 2. cup Crisco 
2!3 cups sifted confectioners 1 teaspoon 
sugar vanilla 
Boil water and granulated sugar together two minutes. 
Mix confectioners sugar and egg. Blend with syrup. Add 
Crisco and vanilla. Beat until creamy. Makes icing for a 
9” layer cake. 












2. Creamy Orange Frosting 






14 cup Crisco 1 ~~ pr grated orange 
2 cups sifted confectioners rin 





2 tablespoons orange juice 





sugar 
Blend Crisco with 14% cups sugar and the orange rind 
until mixture is light and fluffy. Add orange juice and re- 
maining sugar alternately. Blend until smooth and of a 
consistency to spread easily. Makes enough for 16 to 18 
cup cakes, or for an 8-inch layer cake. 


Cc. HOW TO FROST CAKE 


Unless otherwise indicated, cool cake completely before 
frosting. 


Frosting should be just ready to “‘set’’ when applied. If 
too thick, it’s hard to spread and may break a tender cake. 


If too soft, it will run off. 

Use broad spatula to spread frosting. 

Holding spatula in vertical position, spread frosting over 
sides of cake first, working from bottom toward top. 


Place liberal portion of frosting on top, then spread with 
swirling motion. Finished cake should look high, with 
straight sides and top unevenly swirled for that nice ‘‘home- 
made”’ look. 


use CRISC > mrs orcesriBte! 

























Cisco 


for cakes 
Pestry frying 
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PLANNING YOUR CAREER? Not too early 
to start now. Take vocational aptitude 
tests. Find out courses needed for college 
entrance. Whatever you plan, here’s how 
you can feel better, think better and get 
more done in the morning! Build a better 
breakfast around the power of corn. So 
help yourself to a big bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes! 


















START A SILVERWARE SET for your club 
or yourself with 4 exquisite teaspoons in 
exclusive Kellogg ‘“‘Signature’’ pattern. 
These spoons are heavy silverware, Old 
Company Plate, made and guaranteed by 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Marked with any initial desired. Save box 
tops from Kellogg’s cereals listed below 
... you can build a complete set of silver- 
ware. For 4 introductory teaspoons, send 
box top from Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, plus 
75¢ in coin, and initial desired. Also name 
and address. Write KELLOGG’S, Dept. 
AC, Wallingford, Conn. 




















GLAMOUR GIRLS of the movies pay far 
more attention to what they eat than most 
of us. Stars know well-balanced meals are 
necessary for sparkling vitality. You won't 
find a tastier breakfast main dish than 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and milk! Those 
crisp golden flakes will help give you 
“‘more punch ’til lunch’’! Plus whole ker- 
nel richness in iron, thiamine and niacin. 




















FREE—To Home Economics Teachers 


“OUTDOOR FOOD AND FUN.” 32 pages 
packed with practical help for campers and 
hikers! Tells food, equipment needed. How 
to pack, how to build fire. Do’s and Dont’s 
for Campers. 38 recipes, 21 menus. Limit: 
1 copy, please. Send for yours soon. See 
coupon section, page 395. Or write Kellogg 
Co., JHE 551, Home Economics Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fora better breakfast 
better cat Helluggss 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES « 40% BRAN FLAKES « ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 


ey 

















Washington News 








® The AHEA Committee on Consumers and the 
Defense Economy met in Washington on March 23 
and 24 to formuiate plans. This committee of the 
family economics-home management department, 
with Ruth L. Bonde as chairman, is an outgrowth of 
a fall meeting of members of AHEA and other con- 
sumer groups and representatives of retail organi- 
zations who are members of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. 

Four general subcommittees, each responsible for 
a special group of problems, will keep the Associa- 
tion informed of the issues and policies relating 
to consumers and will prepare materials to help 
consumers understand the problems and to act 
intelligently in meeting situations arising within the 
defense economy. They will also work with the 
NCRC in areas of general interest to consumers and 


retailers. 


® Committee on Purchasing Power Problems. 
The formation of this subcommittee was a recog- 
nition of the fact that inflation is the primary eco- 
nomic danger that attends the building of a defense 
economy. The rapidly rising prices since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war have shown that this was 
a real danger which neither responsible govern- 
mental agencies, consumers, business, labor, nor 
farmers have understood or had the will to prevent. 
They 


are: taxes to restrain consumer spending and to 


The means of prevention have been known. 


meet governmental needs for revenue, strict limits 
upon consumer credit and upon the expansion of 
bank credit. The Congress and the Federal Reserve 
System have full power to accomplish these ends. 
Consumers must press for their prompt use while 
at the same time they use restraint in buying and 
see to it that no unsubscribed portion of any bond 
issue remains to be taken up by the banks. Price 
and wage controls do not deal with the causes of 
a price-wage spiral. Controls cannot be effective 
without individual saving, credit controls of the 
requisite strictness, and tax rates that bring in the 
requisite revenue—HazeL Kyrk, chairman. 


® Price and Quality Relationships. This sub- 
committee will concern itself with marketing prob- 
lems and buying problems arising from scarcity 
allocations, priorities and inventory controls for 
civilian materials, price rises, and quality deterio- 
ration. While meeting defense needs, how can we 
maintain flow of civilian goods at as high a level as 
possible? How do we determine what is most essen- 
What substitutes 
How can 


tial if real scarcity develops? 
What can we do without? 
items from going off the 


can be used? 
we prevent essential 
market? 
ration be minimized? 


How can price rises and quality deterio- 
How can consumers adjust 
to price rises? What qualities are most important 
to maintain?—JosEPHINE KREMER, chairman 

® Rationing, Black Markets, and Hoarding. This 
subcommittee is concerned with scarcities, too 
If the supply of aluminum and meat, for instance 
is not sufficient for wants of American families and 
for defense, defense needs must first be met and 
the remainder divided in the democratic way by 
rationing. Home economists can help American 
families meet searcities. Do black markets in- 
clude only illegal buying and selling in the market 
or do they include such things as rationed coffe 
sold by neighbor Smith, who doesn’t drink coffe 
anyway? 

There are different shades of hoarding, too 
everything from buying a new radio when one’s 
present radio is old but in workable order to buying 
three dozen pairs of nylon hose. Hoarders mak: 
prices go up. They take goods from those whi 
Home economists can help wit 
DororH 


need them more. 
democratic distribution of civilian goods 
Di KINS, chairman. 


®@ Store Services and Certain Other Manpower 


Problems. This subcommittee is concerned, first 
with analyzing changes and adaptations to changes 
relating to store and other consumer services 
brought about by shortages of manpower and sup 
plies; second, with working out recommendations 
for procedures that local committees, such as thos 
to be organized by the NCRC, ean use in arriving 
at solutions of such problems in their communities 
The work ineludes study of curtailment of stor: 
services, shopping problems of working women, ef- 
fect of the current situation on family life, and eon- 
sideration of extension of services of child car 


agencies.—ELIZABETH Dyer, chairman 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 195] 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Our Roles in College Education 


Miss (oon is agent for studies and ré search 


iv the Home Economics Education Se rvice, 
. o. O fice of Education. This article con- 
tinues the discussion of home economics and 


higher education bequn in the April Jor RNAL 


by Vari Die and Aanes Fay Morgan. 
HAT roles in college education do home 
economists play? Are these the roles we 
believe most important? Are we meeting 
the urgent needs of college students and of our 


a c1ety ? 


In the 75 vears of its existence, home economics 


has grown in influence From its beginning in the 


1870's in three midwestern institutions, the pro- 
“44 
of technology” 
(1) By 1914, 252 higher 

three-, and 
four-year courses In home economics. (2) By 1949, 


800 included post high school education in home 


grams grew until at the turn of the century 


universities, colleges and schools 
offered “domestic science”. 
offering one-. two-. 


institutions were 


economics, approximately half of the higher institu- 
tions in the country admitting women students. (3) 
About 3 


community colleges, technical institutes, or colleges 


30 of these institutions were junior colleges, 


granting degrees but not in home economics. (4) 


The remaining 470 institutions granted bachelor’s 
degrees to home economists, and approximately 100 
of these granted master’s degrees. 

Nearly 85,000 students were enrolled in home 
economics in 645 of the 800 institutions from which 
data on enrollments were available; 43,000 of these 
students were majors in the degree granting institu- 
tions. Approximately 8,900 students were granted 
degrees in home economics in 1949. 

From a review of the past 75 years, it is apparent 
that colleges have prepared thousands of students. 


BEULAH I. COON 


But the intensified need for home 


economics education and the large number of pro- 


realization of 


fessional positions which cannot be filled makes it 
evident that far too few are receiving preparation. 
Almost every profession is in need of workers and 
unable to fill important positions—secondary school 
and college teaching, college administration, exten- 


sion work, research, dietetics, institutional man- 


agement, and many types of business. 
The 


and to re lated prolessions have been appre ciable. 


contributions of home economics to research 


Many of us believe that its contributions to home 


and family living have also been significant. 

It is important, however, to consider the propor- 
tion of college students who have any opportunity 
for the kind of education for home and family liv- 
ing or for professional work which home economics 
give. This side of the picture is less encourag- 

In the 645 data 


available, only one out of every five or six women 


can 


ing. institutions for which are 


students and a decidedly smaller proportion of 
men students received instruction in this field either 
the number of men enrolled 


6,000. Certainly 


as majors or nonmajors 


for any instruction being about 


the professional opportunities for college education 
made clearer to col- 


And 


still more important, the place of home economics 


in home economics need to be 
lege students, administrators, and counselors 
In giving preparation for home and family living 
should be made so clear that a much greater pro- 
portion of college students will see this as an oppor- 
tunity to gain insight and develop judgment in an 
area of living vital to everyone 
Repeatedly, at the Midcentury White 
Conference on Children and Youth, speakers em- 


House 


phasized the importance of wise and loving parents 
and good homes in the development of healthy per- 


sonalities. One physician of 20 years’ experience 
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appealed to the group to include a resolution urg- 
ing more counseling and education in home and 
family life to help avoid the frustrated personalities 
and bad home conditions so devastating to children 
and youth. 

The world-wide importance of the right kind of 
home life was emphasized by Brock Chisholm, MD, 
executive secretary of the Interim Commission 
World Health Organization. 


There are certain things that are clear now about the 
development of children. It is clear that there are enormous 
numbers of adults in the world who lack security, who have 
lacked security from infancy, and because of that lack 
of security are available as followers specifically of those 
people who have excessive needs for power, who have neu- 
rotic needs for leadership, who have vast needs for individual 
personal importance and prestige. . . . 

The biggest business in the world, and the most. important 
business in the world, the business which outweighs all other 
values in the world, is the business of rearing children. This 
has the greatest importance. The world will be what the 
children of the next generation make it... . (4) 


Yet how ready our universities are to prepare 
for other types of business and how relatively little 
emphasis they put on this “most important business 
in the world.” Not one in five or six of the women 
and a scattering of men but most, if not all, of the 
women and men in college need preparation for 
home and family living. 


Preparation for Professions 


Home economists have given much attention to 
their responsibility in preparing for the different 
professions. On the whole, we can well be proud 
of the quality of preparation offered. This is par- 
ticularly true of those professions which require a 
thorough knowledge of the physical and biological 
sciences. Many colleges have not yet developed 
the same thorough background in the social sci- 
ences, and some still have such heavy requirements 
in the physical and biological sciences for all stu- 
dents that there is limited opportunity to build 
strength in the social sciences. 

Some colleges are offering professional prepara- 
tion in certain areas without a study of the oppor- 
tunities for placement. Other colleges, though small 
in number of staff and enrollment, claim prepara- 
tion for a wide variety of professions. (3) 

Some colleges are making an effort to critically 
evaluate their programs to determine how much 
opportunity for general education as well as pro- 
fessional preparation their curricula provide. This 
important step might well be taken by all college 
staffs. 
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Some college professors and administrators are 
under the misapprehension that a series of pre- 
requisite courses in several areas of physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences supplemented by English 
and perhaps history constitute general education. 
Proponents of general education heartily disagree 
with this assumption. Some studies of outcomes of 
college education also indicate this assumption is 
unwarranted. Intelligent citizenship and _ richer, 
more abundant living do not necessarily result from 
such curricula. The goals set for these courses have 
been to give basic background for later courses and 
to prepare for certain professions. Little or no 
thought is usually given to the experiences needed 
for richer, more intelligent living. 

Moreover, some studies suggest that such pre- 
requisite courses may not be so effective as 
we assume in laying the groundwork for later 
courses. This may be one reason faculty members 
frequently complain that students do not know 
what they have been taught in previous courses 
Ralph Tyler reports that 

... In general, forgetting of knowledge learned is very 
rapid. One series of studies conducted at college level re- 
ported that 50 per cent of the material known when the 
student finished a certain college course had been forgotten 


within one year and 80 per cent had been forgotten in two 
vears. These studies also suggest certain conditions that 
greatly reduce the forgetting of knowledge (oe ol these 
conditions is the opportunity to use this knowledge in daily 
life. This not only reduced the forgetting but it also in- 
creased the amount of knowledge the student acquired whil 
taking the course For ¢ xample , in a study of a certain col- 
lege science course it was shown that the knowledge that 


had direct application to the health and sanitary practices 


of the students was not so largely forgotten as was tl 
knowledge not so readily applied—less than 15 per cent com- 
pared to more than 50 per cent in a year. This suggests that 


; 


objectives concentrating on specific knowledge are more at- 
tainable and the results more permanent when there ar 
opportunities for this knowledge to be used in the daily lives 
of the students. (4) 

Can it be that courses set up to help students with 
problems they meet in life might be as useful as pro- 
fessional prerequisites because students had found 
the material meaningful and retained it? This 
thesis might well be more extensively investigated 

Curricula for professional majors, then, need to 
be studied to see whether they are directed toward 
professions in which placement is possible, whether 
the students’ general education as well as profes- 
sional education needs are included, and whether 
they are economical of students’ time. 


Preparing Majors for Home and Family Living 


This same question that we have raised about 
science prerequisites needs to be raised about the 
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purpose of home economics courses. In many in- 
stances, we have assumed that a series of courses 
set up in a logical sequence to provide prepara- 
tion for a profession prepares also for home and 
family living. Is this a sound assumption? Some- 
times all home economies students are required to 
take the first courses offered in the different aspects 
of home economics. Where these include clothing 
construction, food preparation, art and design, it 
is obvious such courses fail to prepare students for 
their responsibilities in management, child develop- 
ment, family relations, and other important parts 
of homemaking. Some institutions have set up a 
“core” of courses directed more specifically to home 
and family living which all home economics majors 
take. These may include: nutrition, the child and 
the family, clothing selection (seldom do we find 
family clothing problems), family meals, home man- 
agement, housing, home furnishing, and family re- 
lations. When this is done, our majors probably 
gain some understanding of homes and families 
and some ability to function more effectively as 
homemakers. Unfortunately, however, many cata- 
logues indicate that exceptions are made for cer- 
tain professional groups and many majors do not 
take this core of courses 

Where there is a core of common requirements, 
two further steps should be taken: Set up the 
courses so that they actually focus on important 
personal, home, and family problems—instead of 
merely covering a given amount of subject matter. 
Reorganize the courses in the professional sequences 
so that they build on these common requirements. 

Sometimes home economists have all but lost 
sight of their responsibility to prepare for home 
and family living. Contrast two catalogue state- 
ments of purposes. “The courses in home economics 
are planned to meet the need of: Those who wish 
to prepare themselves for one of the professions in 
home economies or for graduate study. Those who 
wish a broader knowledge of the sciences and arts 
pertaining to the home.” And “The School of 
Home Economies seeks to serve directly or indi- 
rectly all aspects of home and family life. The 
courses offered give a well-rounded liberal education 
for those who wish to become homemakers as well 
as those who plan for a career in the professional 
field.” 

If home and family living and citizenship respon- 
sibilities were really our goal, one would expect to 
find evidences in catalogue descriptions of courses. 
But many times, throughout the whole series of 
courses offered, such words as home, family, chil- 
dren, homemakers, homemaking, parents, the com- 


munity, the child are found very infrequently—even 
for courses which are set up as common require- 
ments for all majors. 

Another evidence that the needs of homes and 
families often do not determine our practices is found 
in requirements set up for teacher preparation. 
Most of these teachers are being prepared to teach 
homemaking and home membership. Yet one finds 
much less emphasis on child development, family 
relations, home management, consumer economics, 


housing, house furnishing and equipment than on 


foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles. Are the 
former easier to learn or less important in home 
life that they are given less emphasis? For ex- 


ample, in 81 institutions preparing home economics 
teachers, the home economics required courses were 
distributed as follows: 12 to 37 per cent of the 
courses were in foods and nutrition; 12 to 33 per 
cent in textiles and clothing; 4 to 30 per cent were 
in child development and family relations; 5 to 29 
per cent were in home management and consumer 
economics. In more than one-third of the 81 insti- 
tutions, half or more of the home economics re- 
quirements were in foods and nutrition and textiles 
and clothing. Why are we satisfied with minimums 
of 4 per cent and 5 per cent in child development 
and family relations, home management, and con- 
sumer economics when we insist on minimums of 
12 per cent in foods and nutrition and in textiles and 
clothing? Is this realistic in the light of home- 
making responsibilities? Or is this a result of tra- 
dition which needs to be reconsidered? 

It is possible, of course, In any one of these 
aspects of home economics to bring in much from 
the other aspects and to give basic preparation 
for home and family living. How many are actu- 
ally taught with that goal in mind? How much 
of the clothing and textiles taught is basic to select- 
ing ready-made garments on the incomes most col- 
lege students have and will have when they marry? 
How much attention is given to management of 
money in relation to meeting nutrition needs of the 
family in our foods courses? To management of 
time and energy when there are children in the 
home? What attention is given to the place of 
the home and family in the community? What 
basis for judgment is developed for determining 
whether group or community solutions or individual 
family solutions to problems are more economical 
or more satisfactory? 


Family Life Preparation for Nonmajors 


Up to this point we have been discussing the 
education program developed for home economics 
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majors. Let us now turn to our role in relation 
to nonmajors. In 1949, there were approximately 
29,000 men and women nonmajors in home eco- 
nomics courses in degree-granting institutions and 
13,000 more enrolled in junior and community col- 
leges, technical institutes, and four-year colleges 
There 
several colleges that enrolled no 


Where 


the purpose of the nonmajor in taking the home 


not granting degrees in home economics. 
were, however, 
nonmajors in home economies courses. (3) 


economics course was to get better preparation for 
a profession, this contribution was probably an 
important one. We need, however, to ask ourselves 
whether we are playing the role we should play in 
developing among these nonmajors an understand- 
ing of child development and family relations, of 
home and families and their significance to indi- 
viduals and to society. Reports from 37 land-grant 
colleges in 1949 and in 1950 indicated that the fou 
aspects in which the enrollment of nonmajors was 
greatest were: foods and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, child development and family relation- 
ships, and home arts. 

Some institutions allow nonmajors to enroll for 
any course that has no prerequisites, or any cours 
for which they have the prerequisites. Other insti- 
tutions set up special courses for nonmajors. A 
student may elect any one or more courses. He 
may take two or three courses and still not gain 
an understanding of family problems, of an indi- 
vidual’s or of children’s development, of family re- 
lationships, of the place of the home in the com- 
munity. If we really wish to make the contribution 
to home and family life which we have to make 
some more unified, focused plan should be made. 
One or two institutions are trying to do this. This 
is a problem which should be important to all in- 
stitutions. 

Throughout the last 20 or more years, many 
colleges have been developing general education 
programs. In only one or two of these has any 
consideration been given to education for home and 
family living. If general education is to result 
in better citizenship, in better daily living, should 
education for home and family life be so completely 
omitted? 

It is refreshing to find in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education such recog- 
nition of the importance of this area of education 


as the following: 


In spite of the fundamental role our culture assigns to 
marriage and the family, in spite of their encompassing im- 
portance for a happy personal life, higher education has in 
the past concerned itself little with preparing students in 
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their roles as mates and as parents Here again pertinent 
facts and materials have been seattered in bits through the 
curriculum but until very recently little attempt has bee 
made to integrate them ind focus them on the proble m a 
it affects the averag person in his evervday life Course 
in “The Family” have been set up for the sociologist, a1 
thropologist, or social worker [and we might add the home 
economist], but not to meet the needs of the genera 
student 

Such a general course would include, as a minimum, ps) 
chological preparation for the emotional adjustments nor- 
mally called for in marriage; child care and training; the 
planning of the home, of the physical environment of thx 
family ; consumer cducation in budgeting the family income 
in wise buying and spending; and the principles of nutri- 
tion, for the proper feeding of the family. None of th 
matters are new to the college curriculum; only bringing 
them together in courses focused on the problems of family 


life is new 


General education will render a real service to our society 
is well as to individual students if it makes preparation for 
1 stable, happy. all-sharing familv life one of its primary 


concerns (7) 


Contribution of Home Economics 


Why, one wonders, even where education for 
family living is mentioned as an important part 
of general education, is the contribution of hom« 
economics seldom mentioned? The above listing of 
minimums includes areas home economists have 
been concerned with for years Perhaps we oul 
selves have been so concerned with preparation 
fer the professions that we have not made clear 
to students, to other faculty members, and to ad 
ministrators the contribution home economists have 
to make. And perhaps even we ourselves have for- 
gotten at times that education for home and family 
living is our major objective 

Where special courses are set up lor nonmajors 
do these give an understanding of homes and fami- 
lies, of individuals and their development, of values 
and goals which families hold and ways in whicl 
families manage their resources to attain then 
goals? Should not each college faculty determine 
what those college students who are nonma)jyors need 
in the area of home and family life which home 
economics can contribute? Then should they not 
plan ways to organize courses so that home and fam- 
ily problems can be studied by nonmajor stu- 
dents in the three, six, nine, or twelve semester 
hours they may devote to it? 

Of course, our college staff members are unpre- 
pared for this job. They too are specialists in a 
part of the job. Such courses will seldom be effec- 
tive when taught by a series of specialists or by one 


person who is poorly prepared in most aspects of 


(Continued on page 367) 
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Home Economists Plan for Defense 


This article re ports some of the government 
programs for civil defense and the national 
will afte ct the work of home 
economists throughout the country. Mrs 
Hawt ins 1s a member of the Jor RNAL staff 


emergency which 


S a nation, we are again living in a period 
of national emergency. We are moving 
forward slowly as we chart the course we 

shall follow. It seems certain that the emergency 
is going to last a long time and that increasing 
pressures are to be expected. For months, and 
probably years, Wwe must “carry on” with the busi- 
ness Ol our everyday lives and deal with a situa- 
tion of crisis as well. 

What we can hope to do and government 
igencies are awed with us at the difficulty—is: 
(1) deal with the emergency situation calmly and 
visely, so that we may one day return to the Joys 
of normal, peaceful living with a sound economy 
ind unbroken spirit; and (2) prepare so that we 
shall be strong enough to defend homes and families 

we suffer a sudden, vicious attack at any moment 

For the well-being of the American people, many 
igencies In the federal and state governments, many 
olunteer agencies, and many individuals share in 
the planning. Everyone must assume a part ol 
the responsibility for defense. 

Home economists in Washington and in the field 
offices of numerous federal agencies are adjusting 
their programs of aid and advice to families. They 
ire also providing technical assistance and co- 
operating with other agencies concerned with mili- 
tary and civilian needs. Home economists outside 
the federal agencies will play an important role in 
carrying out many of the projects now being 
planned. In civil defense, especially, much respon- 
sibility lies with state and local authorities who 
expect help from home economists 


The Role of the School Lunch 


The school lunch program is affected by both the 
economic and the preparation phases of civil 
defense. 

The chief problem so far is economic: to adjust 
the program so that, wherever possible, rising costs 
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can be overcome through better management rather 
than by increased costs of the lunch. From Wash- 
ington, school lunch managers are receiving advice 
on management, on planning low-cost menus, on 
making work schedules more efficient, and on using 
equipment most effectively. These advisory tips 
have been developed in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Colored film slides on ways to prepare vegetables 
are one such aid available for the summer school 
lunch traiming programs. 

The school. lunch program may be adapted to 
civil defense needs. School lunch administrators 
have been urged to make contact with state civil 
defense authorities to find out what plans ar 
being made for emergency feeding and to remind 
the state officials that the school lunch (a state- 
administered program) does have facilities for large- 
scale feeding. For example, plans have been mad 
in Chicago to use the schools for emergency feeding 
if the city should be attacked Many other local- 
ities have indicated interest in such a plan, provided 
it does not interfere with regular school services 
or with parallel plans for use of schools as emer- 


gency hospitals 


Assuring Food Supplies 


The Food Distribution Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the agency responsible for the 
planning of a national food program under the 
Defense Production Act, has been consulting Britis] 
authorities on wavs to assure emergency food 
supphes. The British, out of their experience in 
World War II, recommend efficient organization of 
distribution as a better plan than stockpiling of 
food. For one thing, the danger of spoilage Is great 
when foods are stockpiled 

The Food Distribution Branch has also been 
working out estimates of minimum nutrition needs, 
taking into account normal food preferences of 
individuals. These estimates are used primarily as 
a guide in allocating food supplies among the armed 
forees, civilians, and foreign countries allied with us 

The Food Distribution Branch and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics are seeking 
to determine what food supplies are needed at three 
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levels: (1) the normal demand or the so-called full 
demand level; (2) the level at which rationing 
would be required; and (3) the level below which 
food supplies must not be allowed to fall. To the 
nation’s home economists will fall the task of edu- 
cating families to understand these three levels of 
food supply and to be ready with possible substi- 
tutions of one food for another if supplies or prices 
make it advantageous. Families should also be 
encouraged to make use of foods in plentiful supply. 


Farmers Home Administration 

The problem of increasing the food supply is of 
primary concern to the home economists of the 
Farmers Home Administration. A directive from 
the Administration points out the need for an in- 
tensified garden program. Supervisory news letters 
and field clinics are helping in the investigation of 
what food supplies families have on hand and what 
they may need. 


Extension Service Emphasis 


Increased production of food and its subsequent 
conservation by both rural and urban families, by 
school lunch, and other community groups is also 
a part of the Extension Service program. A new 
handbook, “Canning in Glass Jars in School and 
Institutional Kitchens,”’' prepared for use by home 
demonstration agents, offers help with the practical 
side of organizing group canning units to provide 
the best use of food preservation equipment. 

The theme of this year’s Home Demonstration 


Week, “Today’s Home Builds Tomorrow’s World,” 


is reflected in the Extension Service emphasis on 
ways to strengthen the home as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in a confused world. 

Home management specialists of the Extension 
Service emphasize that there is need for: 

Revival and strengthening of all phases of work simplifi- 
cation and efficient management in the home; re-emphasis 
on care and use of household equipment 

“Buymanship” advice, covering all family living items 

Continued work on farm and home planning, aiming at 
correlation of family production and consumption plans 
as a first step in a national program based on national 
requirements 

Buy for next year’s “make-overs” is part of the 
realistic advice state extension clothing specialists 
are urging home demonstration agents to pass on 
to families. A recent letter from Washington re- 
minded the state specialists that: 

? Distributed to many workers in Extension and state 


school lunch agencies. Also for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 
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Clothing is usually the first place that families can 
squeeze expenses : 

We should keep our leaders in home sewing well trained 
and train more if possible. While we are teaching them 
how to sew now, we will also be preparing them for leader- 
ship in making over clothing later [particularly ] 
children’s clothes 

We should stress conservation and good care practices 
and be looking ahead to the possibility of make-overs. The 
homemaker would surely be wise to buy standard materials 


of proven serviceability 


BHNHE Contributions 

The past and current research activities of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
provide information about basic human needs for 
foods, clothing, housing, and other goods and serv- 
ices. This research is valuable as a base for advice 
on civilian requirements and on development of 
materials to help consumers adjust to changes in 
supplies for everyday living. Much of this infor- 
mation is applicable also to needs of the Armed 
Services. 

A number of contributions to the defense efforts 
were prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies at the request of the defense 
agencies. For example, a “Table of Food Composi- 
tion for the Armed Forces” was drawn up for the 
Quartermaster General of the Department of the 
Army to be used by the food service directors as a 
reference aid in planning diets. 

At the request of the National Security Resources 
Board, the manuscript for a handbook on group 
feeding in emergency situations was prepared. It 
is to be published by the Federal Civil Defens« 
Administration. Containing suggestions for food 
supplies, menus, recipes, food service management 
and related problems, the handbook is designed for 
state and local civil defense workers. 

In addition to the work specifically requested 
by the defense agencies, the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies has been con- 
ducting three types of investigations important to 
defense: 

1. Research on ways to utilize agricultural com- 
modities more efficiently. For example: 

Compilations of data and laboratory analyses on com- 
position and nutritive values of foods made it possible to 
prepare the “Table of Food Composition for the Armed 
Forces” quickly. Figures for civilian use, in Agricultur: 
Handbook No. 8, “Composition of Foods,” and in Agri- 
culture Information Bulletin “Food Values in Common 
Portions,” are used for nutritional evaluation of civilian 
food supplies, planning rations for emergency group feeding, 
and planning food for the family and the individual under 
restricted conditions. 


Studies of nutritional status contributed to deter- 
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minations of minimum nutritional requirements for us 
in emergency periods 

Research on quality and yield of food as affected by 
consumer processing and other factors supplies information 
to processors on the effect of processing methods on nutri- 
tional quality and palatability of foods and to consumers 
on the selection, care, and use of food. Dissemination of 
the information helps to meet needs without unnecessary 
pressure on the nation’s resources for production, processing, 
ind distribution 

Research on physical and chemical properties of fabrics 
in relation to consumer s¢ rviceability and on care and use 
of textiles and clothing also conserves national resources 
Interest in the findings by the Army Quartermaster Depot 
indicates its potential usefulness for clothing the armed 


lorces 


2. Research providing background information 
for allocation of goods to civilians is under way. 
Included in this classification are: 

Quarterly estimates of the nutritive value of the U. 8 
per capita civilian food supply 

Surveys of family food consumption; inventories and 
purchases of clothing; and consumption and expenditures 


of farm families 


3. Research which can be of aid in planning ad- 
justments to shortages of manpower and materials: 

Bacteriological, palatability, and nutritive value studies 
of home prese rved foods used in developing methods for 
home canning and freezing of fruits and vegetables and 
home canning ol poultry 

Development and pricing of nutritionally adequate food 
budgets for families at various economic levels 

Studies to improve the design, sizing, construction, and 
buying of clothing and household textile articles 


Home Economics Education Service 


The Home Economics Education Service of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, is 
adjusting help in teaching procedures and programs 
to make possible speedy use of valuable informa- 
tion and to facilitate training for emergency action, 
while, at the same time, holding fast to long-time 
goals, essential in maintaining the character of 
home life in our democracy. 

This kind of planning requires co-operation with 
many other agencies and organizations. For in- 
stance, the Service is working with national home 
nursing representatives of the American Red Cross 
n the co-operative planning of state programs to 
train home economics teachers as instructors for 
he Red Cross home nursing courses. 

Along with other units in the Federal Security 
\gency and other government agencies, the Service 
s working on the development oi homemaking con- 
ultation services for women employed outside the 
ome. It is co-operating also with other units in 
he Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau 
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on planning for day-care and extended-school serv- 
ices in areas affected by defense mobilization. The 
Service is also helping to analyze the construction, 
equipment, and supply needs of education with 
special reference to strategic materials used in home 
economics school departments. 

In co-operation with the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, plans are being made to adapt 
the programs for home economics teacher-retailer 
co-operation to meet the current economic situation. 

With groups of health educators, social scientists, 
physicians, and representatives of community or- 
ganizations, the Service is trying to analyze what 
needs to be done through public education and serv- 
ice to meet the problems of morale that all com- 
munities must face. Special emphasis in this pro- 
gram is on problems of families. 

Developments and responsibilities in all of these 
areas, along with on-going programs, were con- 
sidered in the national conferences of teacher edu- 
cators and supervisors, called by the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service in February and March. 


Welfare of Children 


In the planning of all the above agencies and 
certainly in the civil defense activities in the states, 
the welfare of children is receiving much attention. 
The U.S. Children’s Bureau, of course, is constantly 
alert to children’s needs and welfare. 

The Extension Service, too, is advising on ways 
in which home demonstration leaders can help fam- 
ilies safeguard the emotional security of their chil- 
dren. State leaders in parent and family life edu- 
cation have received suggestions for a discussion 
plan emphasizing that children need emotional pro- 
tection and advising leaders to help children find 
ways of “contributing to the neighborhood well- 
being. There are many things children can do to 
strengthen their communities. There is security in 
the feeling of personal worth in the world of men.” 


“Find Out What Has to Be Done, and Do It” 


Former Congresswoman Mary T. Norton was 
recently appointed the first Womanpower Consult- 
ant in the Labor Department with an 18-member 
Woman’s Advisory Committee on Defense Man- 
power appointed to work with her. As she took 
office, Mrs. Norton stated a procedure for her com- 
mittee which seems already in effect among the 
home economists concerned with the programs 
mentioned here. She said that she and her com- 
mittee would not move quickly but that they would 
“in a businesslike way find out what has to be done, 


and do it.” 





Midcentury Thoughts 


Miss Price is the state home demonstration 
leader in the Ohio Extension Service. This 
article 1s adapted from an address which she 
gave at a meeting of the Home Economics 
Alumnae Association of Ohio State University. 


ANY people point to the significance of the 
home and the family in our social struc- 
ture, with an increasing number of these 





comments coming from men and women in posi- 
tions of leadership in education, government, medi- 
cine, and social welfare. Here are two examples 
from many appearing in current books, periodicals, 
and conference reports: 


Because the family in large measure determines person- 
ality development, it is the most important group in a demo- 
cratic society. ... If it fails to build young people who are 
capable of making the right choices, the truly democratic 
society can never come into being. (/) 

The family is one of the primary forms of human associa- 
tion, and family life is the nursery of human personality 
Because the family lives and works by personal relationships. 
it has a greater influence on the pers: nalities of its members 
than all other human associations combined. (2) 


Such quotations always raise questions. For 
example, are we in agreement that the home is as 
important as these and other statements indicate? 
If so, would such agreement carry with it the finan- 
cial support for further attention to education for 
homemaking or for the necessary research to 
strengthen education for homemaking? I recently 
came across the phrase “unconscious hypocrite” 
which describes very well the one who pays lip 
service to the significance of homes and family wel- 
fare yet may oppose with great force legislation to 
improve specific conditions. 

So we may conclude that some statements reveal 
lip service only. But the fact that they appear 
more frequently than in earlier years and from 
people in “high places” can probably be attributed 
to factors in today’s situation which are of signif- 
icance to us as homemakers, teachers, and citizens. 

An increasing number of women today are both 
wage earners and homemakers. In 1896, about 
14 per cent of all working men were married. By 
1940, this had more than doubled. 
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Louis Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in Parents’ Magazine for December 1948, 
states that half of our women are married before 
age 22 and that half of these have their first child 
before age 23. To what degree or along which 
lines does our educational system prepare young 
women, particularly this 50 per cent married before 
age 22, to function successfully as homemakers 
and mothers? And to what degree does our edu- 
cational system prepare the increasing number ot 
women who work outside the home to be home- 
makers and mothers and citizens and to carry a 
job at the same time? 

Mr. Dublin points out that four-fifths of all 
children at ages 14 to 17 are still in school, com- 
pared with only one-fourth of the children in 
school at ages 18 and 19, college age. Effort toward 
preparation of youngsters for homemaking should 
surely be directed toward this 80 per cent still in 
school at ages 14 to 17, as well as toward the one- 
fourth of those 18-to-19-vear-olds who are at their 
studies at the college level. 

Virgil Reid, in Nation’s Business for November 
1948, forecasts that by 1960, one-half of our popu- 
lation aged 21 or over will have a high school edu- 
cation: 6 out of 100, a college edueation 

If the leaders who point to the significance of 
the home are not unconscious hypocrites, our 
elementary and secondary schools are important 
places at which knowledge and understanding and 
experiences should prepare boys and girls for home 
and community responsibilities. Points of concern 
are nature of the courses, qualifications of teachers, 
and salaries. Meanwhile, we are also concerned 
with the education which reaches individuals and 
families through avenues outside the classroom. 
Few would question the urgency of education out- 
side the classroom for these large segments of our 


population. 


Income Levels and Use of Wealth 

Figures collected by the Bureau of the Census 
for 1948 and appearing in Harper’s Magazine (3) 
show that for the year 1948 when we received “the 
largest amount of purchasing power ever distrib- 
uted in any nation in history,” out of approximately 


40,000,000 families in the nation, in that year, one 
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family in ten received an income under $1,000. A 
total of 17,550,000 families received an income in 
1948 of $3,000 or less. 

In 1949, we learn from other sources that the 
median income of consumer spending units was 
$2,700. 

This gigantic economic and social problem is 
beyond my province here. It is a black mark on 
our civilization. These families are in our midst; 
their children are in our schools; and wives and 
mothers in this group, as well as those of higher 
levels of income, are searching for help through 
the extension service, through the classes their 
children attend, and elsewhere, with practical ques- 
tions relating to food, clothing, and shelter. How 
can we more adequately provide education suited 
to their interests and needs? 

Education for homemaking is making headway 
with the students it reaches. But a small propor- 
tion of Our total population enters college, and of 
these a limited number of women enroll for home 
economics courses Which are directed toward help- 
ing to meet the problems of today’s world where 
things are bought and sold to a degree never 
lreamed of at the turn of the century. 

At a recent meeting of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association, William E. Smith of Miami University 
stated that women control directly or indirectly: 
$225,000,000 worth of American wealth; 70 per 
cent of all private wealth; 60 per cent of all sav- 
ings in banks; 80 per cent of insurance benefits. 

In preparing this paper, I wrote to the mothers 
of six of our county home demonstration agents. 
[ asked these practical, intelligent women to com- 
ment about values in home economics training and 
to recommend added or changed emphasis. Four 
recommended strongly that additional training and 
experience be provided in money management. 


Analysis of Families Needed 

Perhaps we should get back to these families 
which America prizes, where half of the women are 
married before age 22, where an increasing number 
of the homemakers work outside the home, where 
by 1960, the forecast is that 6 people out of 100 
will have a college education, where today we 
have more illiterates than college graduates, where 
women control an increasing amount of the wealth, 
but where in 1948 one family in ten lived on an 
neome of less than $1,000 and almost half of the 
families on less than $3,000. What additional fac- 
tors challenge us as home economists and as home- 
makers to do a better job? 

Prior to 1880, there were more households of 
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five persons than any other number; in 1948, 
at midcentury, more households of two per- 
sons than any other number. One forecast is that 
within another ten years the average size of the 
family will be 3.4. Are nursery schools the best 
answer to help with the early education of children, 
great numbers of whom are scheduled to be “an 
only child”? What better answers can you and 
other intelligent, concerned citizens propose and 
put into effect? 

In 1940, there were nine million people over 65 
years of age. By 1975, it is estimated that this 
number will be doubled. Awareness of this aging 
population may explain in part the increased em- 
phasis on education for a happy life. Possibly the 
world upheaval makes us conscious of greater need 
for inner satisfactions. 

We are changing rapidly from a rural to a more 
urban nation. In 1910, about 35 per cent of our 
total population was rural farm. In 1950, only 
about 18 per cent of the total population can be 
thus classified. As we have become more urbanized 
and as the homemaker has added a job outside 
the home, we have moved many activities formerly 
taking place inside the home outside its four 
walls. 

It has been an interesting experience to see the 
transplanting of some of these industries from the 
home to the community and to hear the consequent 
debates. The woman who patronized the bread 
wagon was surely failing utterly as a homemaker. 
The clothes washed in a public laundry could not 
be so clean and sanitary as when scrubbed, even 
with too little water, within the four walls of home. 
But more than in earlier years, we recognize that 
wise management of time and money may mean 
bread from the bread wagon, or the happiness ot 
the family in eating hot rolls from the oven may 
justify more hours spent in the kitchen. We have 
learned also that milk may be safer from the bottle 
if the community has good commercial housekeepers 
than it was in earlier days from the pantry shelf. 

We have not yet studied thoroughly the impli- 
cations of this home and community relationship 
in relation to the curriculum. Economics, politics, 
sociology, and other fields are involved. We can 
easily think of many examples of community life 
which call for intelligent, alert citizens, such as food 
and sanitation and control of communicable disease. 
Can our schools and colleges of home economics 
give training and experience which prepare for 
intelligent citizenship action in dealing with home 
and community management? 

This question points to the whole field of citizen- 





ship responsibility for which education at all levels 
prepares and is involved in our interpretation of 
democracy. We acknowledge frankly that many 
attempts at democracy fail completely. Home life, 
school life, community life somehow have failed 
to give to each individual that which Margaret 
Justin says is the essence of democracy—‘that state 
of mind in each individual which recognizes and 
pays scrupulous honor to the essential dignity of 
other human beings, whatever their status, color, 
or economic condition.” As women and citizens, 
and some of us as teachers, we should perhaps take 
stock of ourselves and our philosophy and the way 
in which we succeed or fail to strengthen our nation- 
wide effort to make democracy succeed. 

Four of the mothers of young women who studied 
in the field of home economics to whom I referred 
earlier had strong recommendations about training 
for citizenship and leadership along with emphasis 
on training in money management. 

I mentioned research earlier. If women control 
as much wealth as reported and if education for 
homemaking is as significant as national leaders 
assert, and if we are not unconscious hypocrites, 
why is research in phases of home economics so 
meagerly supported? Perhaps because values gov- 
ern our choices. These values are deeply rooted 
in our personal and social philosophies. The small 
volume by Lynn T. White on Educating Our 
Daughters (4) points to the fact that our whole 
educational philosophy is based on the plan of 
educating men who are unmarried. Recognizing 
this as a tradition rooted seven centuries deep, he 
does not hope for change until education of both 
men and women deals more adequately with family 
values in addition to the personal and _ political 
values we now stress. 

The Ohio Commission on Children and Youth 
recommends that agencies equipped to do research 
engage in realistic studies of home situations and 
the factors which make for good parent-child rela- 
tionships and sound family living. We know that 
these relationships revolve around the everyday 
activities tied up with food, clothing, and shelter, 
with decisions involved regarding use of money, use 
of time, recreation, and health practices. Yet we 
have limited research showing the correlation be- 
tween the various factors and the outcome in terms 


of personality and citizenship. 

We know that a field of learning develops only 
as fast as fundamental research is produced. Marie 
Dye in recent issues of the JouRNAL or HoME Eco- 
NOMICS says our greatest need in home economics 
is for more research of high quality which can be 
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directed toward preparation for life in homes and 
communities under the changing and complex con- 
ditions of our times. 

We probably would not all agree as to whether 
or not home economists have a heavier responsi- 
bility than others as we try to cope with problems 
of the home and society. 

However, we do have responsibility. We have 
made headway, but much remains to be done. 
Perhaps each of us should examine our procedures 
and recognize and cope more skillfully with the 
problems involved in this changed and changing 
situation—early marriage, small proportion of 
women studying at the college level, double job of 
wage earner and managing a home, small families, 
the interrelationship of home and community. With 
such an effort, it may be possible also for demo- 
cratic procedure and assumption of citizenship re- 
sponsibility to become the accepted procedure by 
an increasing number of teachers and pupils. 

Can we manage so that students somehow grow 
during college experiences in their ability to fune- 


? By what means can we provide 


tion as citizens? 
those experiences and create the desire to function? 
Can we in home economics contribute to mental 
health and happiness? 

We have had many women visiting us recently 
from other countries to study home economies, to 
visit in homes and communities, and to absorb 
something of our way of life. Each visitor reveals 
how favored we American women are, and largely 
through no effort of any of us living today. We 
have received vast benefits from living in America 
with its public schools, public health, pubiic roads, 
and with its respect for women and homes. 

Probably you learned long ago that the one base 
thing in life is to receive favors and to render none. 
Surely we do feel deep gratitude that America is 
our home. Feeling that gratitude and recognizing 
our debt more fully, we should be able to continue 
with good grace to carry heavy loads, if need be, 
as home economists and homemakers and citi- 
zens in order that homes and families and com- 
munities may be strong. 
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Laboratory for Social Action 


Dr. Brown is a consultant in family life 
education in the Home Economics Education 
Service of the Office of Education, Federal 


Security This description of the 
methods Midcentury 
White House Conference will aid groups who 


Agency. 
used in planning the 


are planning local and state follow-ups. 


O COMPARABLE project in recent years 
has afforded richer opportunities for the 
study of processes and procedures in 
community organization and program development 
than were offered by the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

To most of the people in the United States, De- 
cember 3, 1950, is just a date on last year’s calendar. 
To members of the staff of the Mideentury White 
House Conference, it will always be C-Day—the 
opening day—the day which seemed so comfort- 
ably far off for more than a year, then suddenly 
rushed up, haunted us for weeks, and still haunts 
To delegates 


Never 
there be 


ol 
it Was 
had 

a conference prepared by over 100,000 people, a 
5,000 


would work together to produce findings and recom- 


some us, occasionally, at night. 


a day that made history. before 


there been—and never might again 


conference in which more than individuals 


mendations for millions to use. 


Preliminary Organization 


How all of the many, varied aspects of the 1950 
White House Conference were woven into a strong, 
dynamic, and unified program of action is a story 
worth telling. The first step was the formation of 
a National Committee of 52. Members of this were 
outstanding citizens invited to serve by the Presi- 
dent of the 


for 


United States because of their known 
children and their wide experience in 
To initiate 


concern 
different kinds of community work. 
citizen action, the President then asked the gov- 
ernors of the states and the territories to appoint a 
White House state. It 
understood that would 
represent fairly the different ethnic, economic, and 


committee for each was 


each of these committees 


religious groups in its state. 
Under the general direction of the National Com- 
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mittee, a small staff was recruited and plans were 
made for raising the money which would be needed 
to develop and conduct a national conference of 
the size contemplated. In actual cash, the Con- 
ference cost about $406,000. 
mately 18 per cent was appropriated by Congress. 
The rest 
The full value of the services contributed by volun- 


Of this sum, approxi- 
82 per cent—came from private sources. 


teers and by staff members loaned by organizations 
and agencies can never be estimated. This was, 
literally, a citizens’ project and represented the 
voluntary expenditure of unprecedented amounts 
of time, money, and energy by uncountable num- 
bers of individuals, agencies, and organiza- 
tions. 

The next step in the development of the Con- 
ference was the clarification of goals and purposes 
the National the staff 


Once in each decade since 1909 


for it by Committee and 
working together. 
a national conference on children has been called 
Each of these conferences has 


the President. 


advanced child welfare in some important 


by 
way. 
Surely one which would take place at the midpoint 
of so fateful a century should make a contribution 
of special value, should have outcomes which would 
really help in the solution of some of the most 
pressing problems affecting children today. 

With so much at stake, 


ference theme became a matter of great importance. 


the selection of a Con- 


It must be one which would stir the imagination; 
it must be workable; it must make sense to people 
in all walks of life; it must bear, in some important 
way, upon the needs of children. The theme finally 
chosen met all of these requirements to a high 
degree. The final statement of it was in question 


form (an excellent technique, by the way, for 
stimulating response): 1. How do children develop 
the mental, social, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
necessary for individual happiness and responsible 
citizenship? 2. What can we do to provide the 
physical, social, and economic conditions essential 
for this development? 

In view of the sheer magnitude of this Confer- 
ence, one of its most remarkable achievements was 
its unity of impact. This operational integrity was 
secured by carefully relating every part of the 


planning to the theme. 
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While these developments were taking place, a 
plan of work especially designed to achieve the 
purposes of the Conference was rapidly unfolding. 
A very central place in this pattern was occupied 
by the Fact Finding Committee, a group of social 
scientists, religious experts, and specialists in health, 
welfare, and education. It was the function of this 
committee to provide the factual basis for work 
on the two questions of the theme. This meant 
finding and helping a technical staff to do two 
things: First, to summarize the most important 
aspects of our current knowledge about personality 
development, calling attention to critical gaps in 
this knowledge and to serious misconceptions of it; 
second, to look at the major policies and common 
practices of the institutions serving children in our 
society to find out whether the best information we 
have is actually being used to meet the growth 
needs of children. 

While the “Fact Finders” were digging into their 
assignment, a ferment was working in the states. 
After all, the major purpose of the Conference was 
to bring into the public domain knowledge about 
children for everyday use. Quite as important as 
marshaling facts would be the opening of the 
channels along which these facts would travel on 
their way to work. If this tremendous effort were 
to actually result in changed experiences for chil- 
dren everywhere, the mothers, fathers, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, ministers—all adults 
would have to be the change-agents. 

During the past 15 or 20 years, we have accu- 
mulated valuable experience in this country in 
community organization, a kind of experience prac- 
tically unknown elsewhere. The last war gave us 
considerable practice in using block leaders, com- 
munity councils, and citizens’ committees. More 
recent research in group development and commu- 
nity process has given us more skill in our use 
of principles and procedures. 

With a good deal of enthusiasm, the national staff 
helped the states to develop an Advisory Council 
on State and Local Action, at the national level, 
with a staff consultant and two assistants to work 
with the state committees. Each state took a long, 
serious look at what was happening to its children 
and began to meet the needs discovered. 

This part of the White House Conference story 
is, perhaps, the most stirring. Innumerable groups 
of citizens in state capitals, counties, cities, and 
small towns addressed themselves to the key con- 
ference questions: How do children develop the 
qualities necessary for individual happiness and 
responsible citizenship? How can we provide the 
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conditions essential for such development? Reports 
from everywhere tell a story of democracy in action 
that is heart warming and very reassuring in times 
of tension like these. One remembers, for example, 
a county committee in Kentucky which went in a 
body to find out why enrollments were low in a 
mountain school. There was no bridge, they dis- 
covered, by which little people could cross the 
stream separating their homes from the schoolhouse 
When the committee left, there was a bridge, built 
by the men who had come to get the facts behind 
some figures no one had previously been able to 
explain. 


Participation of National Organizations 

And still the Conference organization was not 
complete. Most of us are citizens, but, as Amer- 
icans, we are notorious “joiners.”” There are prob- 
ably no people in the world so used as we are to 
working through organizations. Fact-finding and 
citizen action would go far toward achieving the 
Conference goal. But how much more successful 
this effort could be if our organizations were in 
and behind it. So an Advisory Council on the Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations was set up 

A complete record of all that happened as thes 
several hundred agencies and organizations worked 
out their problems together would be a priceless 
addition to our growing knowledge of how to dea 
constructively with differences. It should be noted 
In passing that in the formation of this counci 
none of the usual steps in democratic self-organiza- 
tion were omitted; a small, representative group 
was asked to serve as a steering committee. This 
committee arranged for subcommittees to work in- 
tensively on such problems as criteria for member- 
ship. 

Two parts of the preconference structure stil 
remain to be described. A great deal of factual 
material needed as background information for the 
White House Conference is routinely gathered and 
organized by government agencies such as the Bu- 
reau of the Census. An Advisory Couneil on thé 
Participation of Federal Agencies accordingly be- 
came a very important part of the conference pat- 
tern. The result of the work is the already famous 
“Chart Book,” one of the most beautiful and usable 
statistical reports about children and families eve 
made. 

And to enable young people to function as full 
members of the Conference, an Advisory Council 
on Youth Participation was organized, with its own 
staff consultant. As far as we know, this was the 
first national conference in which teen-agers and 
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young adults actually worked, shoulder to shoulder, 
with the older, more experienced delegates. 


Work of the Program Committee 

The four councils just described, the Fact Finding 
Committee, and technical Committees on Com- 
munications, Invitations, and Hospitality were the 
chief elements in the preconference set-up. Their 
activities underwrote the work of the Program 
Committee which went into high gear about Sep- 
tember 1950. The pattern of the program itself 
vas of great concern. Every part of it must make 
i special and unique contribution to the interpreta- 
ion of the theme. The design worked out was 
xtraordinarily successful. The broad implications 
yT the precontference reports were diseussed by 
minent speakers at general sessions. Specialists 
carried these discussions further in panel meetings. 
Delegates worked on issues and problems in work 
roups. In its final, plenary session, the Conference 
is a whole perfected its recommendations. Ex- 


ibits, p! 


avs, and motion picture showings gave 
nore vivid meaning to important ideas in the fields 
of child development, mental hygiene, family devel- 
opment, public health, and parent education. 

Statistics of the “if-laid-end-to-end” variety are 
often not too meaningful. Some Conference figures, 
owever, are truly awe-inspiring. It required ap- 
roximately 300 speakers, leaders, and recorders 
to man the program, and not a single one of these 
ailed to appear or asked for a substitute. More 
han 6,000 registration cards were carefully read 
nd sorted by the people who made the assignments 
to work groups. Between four o'clock Wednesday 
fternoon and four o'clock Thursday morning, the 
Recommendations Committee received, studied, and 
rganized for the plenary session more than 1,000 
ecommendations from the 35 work-groups 

It is not, however, for its size, vitality, or com- 
plexity that this conference will probably be re- 
iembered. Even the brilliant materials it produced 
ill eventually be relegated to files and library 


-= 
sneives., 


More important than anything else about 

is the power it developed as a catalyzing agent. 
Stirred by the idea behind it, people in every state 
ave worked for two years with imagination, devo- 
ion, and common sense to find out how their chil- 
lren are faring and what more should be done to 
eet their needs. The “follow-up” program is a con- 
inuation of this effort, focused a little more sharply, 
erhaps, by the Conference recommendations. 

It is not possible to summarize here even the major 
mplications for future action in an experience as 
‘complex and extensive as this conference. For years, 
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we shall be learning from it. However, to highlight 
some of the “peaks” in the findings may help us 
to get our bearings as we plan our own follow-up. 

Among these “peaks” from the standpoint of 
method, one would certainly list: The emphasis on 
co-operative problem-finding and problem-solving; 
the reaching out to include the largest possible 
number of people concerned; the respect for the 
contribution of the individual and for individual 
differences in opinions and beliefs; the emphasis 
on the importance of sound knowledge as a basis 
for action; the skillful sharing with lay people of 
knowledge from many disciplines and professions; 
the challenge to homes, to schools. to churches, to 
all institutions dealing with children and families, 
to “stop and think’; the emphasis on individual 
citizen responsibility for good community organi- 
zation; the emphasis on spiritual values and the 
feeling of need for spiritual guidance. 

Because this 1950 White House Conference was 
rooted in the belief that action should be guided 
by sound knowledge, elaborate and sustained efforts 
were made to assemble important information about 
children and make this available to delegates. The 
Chart Book, the Fact Finding Report, and the 
Conference Proceedings will be invaluable to us 
as source materials for vears to come. 

The Pledge to Children adopted by the entire 
conference is a beautiful summary of the richest 
and best of the Conference findings. It tells us 
what children are like and what they need to grow 
on It reminds us that the world of childhood is a 
world of relationships, not a world of things. In 
this world, especially for young children, the warm, 
bright heart of life is the home. 

Those of us who are privileged to work in ways 
which serve families have a most central contribu- 
tion to make in the total effort to meet the great 
crises of our times. One remembers, in this con- 
nection, a statement once made to a group in Wash- 
ington by David R. Mace, leader in the British 
marriage guidance movement: 

The family is the central agency to help us in the whol 


great task of growing up in life. From homes which nurture 


the best in human personality is sent out, into the wider 
world, a tide of peace ind sanity which renews, from age 


to age, the ce pest purposes of life 


The Muideentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth has given us new knowledges 
and skills which can be widely used in the pro- 
grams of education and service that nurture fam- 
ilies. If maximum use is made of these in the next 
ten years, we may hope for a 1960 White House 
Conference in a much less anxious world. 





How to Build a House Plan 


Mr. Wichers is an extension rural architecture 
specialist in the state of Washington. This 
year 19 house-planning workshops such as are 
described here are to be held at the request 
of the county agents. 


ISUAL aids are a powerful tool in present- 

ing farm housing to farm people. We in 

the state of Washington have tried several 
different methods. Some of them we tossed out 
after the first attempt; some we used for several 
attempts. We have one or two that seem to bring 
results and a few that we use quite consistently 
because they seem effective. 

Probably the best plan is to tell a story much 
as we presented it to county agents and farm peo- 
ple and let you judge our method. Then you may 
read the reaction of our county agents and com- 
pare it with your own. 

As usual, we spent considerable time trying to 
make up our minds what needed to be done in the 
housing field. Certainly, the magazines were full 
of material on housing. The U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture was publishing a large number of bulle- 
tins on many subjects that had to do with housing. 

Many states besides Washington were working 
in this field, but these efforts did not seem to lessen 
the cry for more good housing. We could not 
“cover the waterfront,” for we lacked the man 
power, facilities, and money to do so. What could 
we do that would prove most effective for a large 
number of people over a period of time? After 
talks with our state Committee on Housing and 
Farm Buildings, we came to the conclusion that 
probably the worst bottleneck in farm housing was 
good plan arrangement. 

In comparison with plans available for city houses 
or small town houses, practically none existed that 
were designed specifically for farm use. A few 
agencies, such as the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and some of the states, not all, were presenting 
some plans; occasionally one appeared in a farm 
magazine. But they were few compared to those 
the lumber yards provide for city houses. Further, 
when we talked to farm people with our county 
agents, we would find case after case where these 
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people were stymied. They wanted to do something 
but could not decide what. 

One woman in Stevens County told us, “We’v 
been wanting to remodel our house for seven years 
Every so often we wander around the house and 
The net result is that we'r 
When we 


talked with this woman, we pointed out that a few 


wonder what to do. 
more confused than we were before.” 


of the factors that were causing her confusion were 
those things that cannot be changed, like the direc- 
tion of the wind, the location of the highway, the 
position of the drive, and the location of farm 
buildings. Since those things could not be changed, 
the Stevens County people had to arrange the whole 
house so that it would fit those items, if it was going 
to work at all. They had never heard of such an 
approach, and yet it is basic, and of course was 
basic to them. We gave this woman some help, 
and she soon saw what the basic arrangement of 
the house should be. From that point on, she could 
go ahead with a sense of assurance 

When I told another group about this seven-yea1 
around the house, a farm 


period of wandering 


woman said, “That’s nothing; we have been doing 
the same thing for 30 years.” 

Those were two experiences we ran across which 
seemed to indicate that the big bottleneck was basi 
plan arrangement. This reasoning was also borne 
out by plans that appeared in magazines and other 
publications showing new farmhouses, without giv- 
ing any idea of where they were to be used. 

Consideration of these basic elements in planning 
is not all there is to farmhouse building, to be sure, 
but basic plans have received less study than many 
of the other elements. 

Next, the question came up: How do we present 
material on plan arrangement that the agents, farm 
people, and local leaders can understand? 

I think most who have worked in the housing 
field realize that plan arrangement is a real sticker. 
If you have done very much of it, you will under- 
stand that the reason is that people mix up so 
many details with the that 
they cannot tell the one from the other and may 
finally build a house around some pet kitchen idea. 

We felt that we had to find some method of 
eliminating the details for a time, or any school 


basic fundamentals 
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that we held would confuse the agents and farm 
people more than it helped them. 

We finally decided to teach agents and farm 
people how to build a farmhouse plan, and Bulle- 
tin 377, “Farm House Planning Is Easy,” was the 
outcome (see chart). It sounds simple, but I assure 
you we did some tall scrambling before we got a 
method worked out that seemed to put the idea 
across. I do not mean to say that it goes across a 


hundred per cent. One of our agents, after sitting 
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tate ¢ ege t Washingt« n Extension Service 


Sample of farmho iS¢ planning 


on a district conference on housing and two 
uunty workshops in her own county, told us that, 
fter the first shot at it, she thought it was “ a lot 
hooey” but that after the third sitting she was 
completely sold because farm people seemed to 


get it 


Developing the Method 


Here is the method we used and the means that 
ve used, and I warn you that the first two or three 
ries were discouraging. We went to a particular 
armstead selected from requests to the agent. We 
ad with us Art Cagle, a specialist in farmstead 
We also had Helen Noyes, whose 


field is the interior of the house, and myself—my 


rrangement. 
title is rural architect. The whole family was 
brought in on this planning, as well as the agent, 
the home demonstration agent, and those of us from 
the State College of Washington. 

Our first move was to get the lay of the land, 
the slope of the ground, the direction of the prevail- 
ing wind, the position of the highway and the drive, 
and the location of the farm buildings. Then, using 
i dusty drive for our blackboard, we began locating 
these areas with roughly drawn circles. We had to 
iave those elements fixed because the plan of the 
house changes completely with a change in any one 
f them. Once those fundamentals were fixed in 
nind, the general location of the house was easy. 

We try not to make this location of buildings 


ourselves. Instead, we let the family arrive at a 


conclusion from the basic elements. Generally, 
that takes no longer than 10 to 15 minutes, and 
quite often this conclusion disagrees with the fam- 
ily’s earlier idea. But the family has made the 
decision and sees why things were done. Once 
the location of the house is fixed, the rest is rela- 
tively easy, but not until we eliminate all the ex- 
traneous and secondary details. We do not mean 
that these details are not important. They are 
very important, but they should be brought in at 
the right time and not before. 

Now we take the position of the various elements 
and put them on paper, very roughly with circular 
forms and with straight or nearly straight lines 
When the elements are all clear, we get the family 
to help us lay out the rest. Next we ask the home- 
maker what she would like to see from her kitchen 
or the work area of the house. The question is 
simple and is usually answered without hesitation. 
“T want to see who is going down the highway.” 
“T want to see who comes into my drive, and I want 
a view of the farm court.” We put a circle where 
that kitchen should go 


Placing the Rooms 


Then we ask her where she wants her workroom. 
In Washington, homemakers are becoming fairly 
familiar with that term because of press releases, 
radio talks, and the workshops we have held. And 
they usually say, “I'd like to have it close to the 
kitchen so that it is only a step or two across to 
it. I'd like to have it a little nearer the farm build- 
ings than my kitchen, but I’d like to be able to shut 
it off from the rest of the house because sometimes, 
what with picking chickens, doing the laundry, or 
maybe getting some meat ready for the locker, this 
room is not very sightly and sometimes it smells 
to high heaven.” They do not want this work- 
room a long way from the kitchen because they 
never work in the kitchen alone or in the workroom 
alone. If they are doing a washing, they are also 
probably taking care of lunch for the men in the 
field, looking after the baby, keeping an ear on 
the telephone, or attending to one of a hundred 
other jobs, and they do not want to run up and 
down the stairs. Let’s add a circle for the work- 
room, then, on the first floor. 

There is not much to do about the dining room 
except place it next to the kitchen and keep it clear 
of the lines of vision required from the kitchen; 
we place another circle. Usually the farm family 
wants a washroom, which may be a combination 
washroom and bathroom in a small house, not too 
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far from the rear door and not too far from the 
bedrooms. So we spot it with a circle. 

Next come the bedrooms and the living room. 
Next we tie it all together with a traffic lane, thus 
eliminating crossing one room to get to another, 
and we have the pattern. Incidentally, this method 
has been dubbed “goose egg architecture” by the 
press. With these “goose eggs,” we now have a 
general arrangement which fits that particular 
farmstead. 

That does not limit us to one or two house designs. 
On the contrary it merely gives us a good basic 
arrangement. Out of the hundreds of farmhouse 
plans I have helped to design, no two ever came 
out alike. They never will because the minor pref- 
erences on the part of the family, the view, and 
other elements will change the picture completely. 

Sometimes the individual family will consider 
personal preferences more important than a really 
good basie arrangement. And who am I or anyone 
else to say that the family’s desires are less impor- 
tant than a good basic arrangement? So, we seldom 
find a house that will use a basic arrangement as 
it comes out. Usually they will hold fairly close 
to it, and as a result get a house that will work for 
them in a very fine way. 

Strange as it may seem, the same method works 
beautifully for remodeling. In fact, we feel that 
people should not try to remodel until they have 
established a basic arrangement for a house that 
will work well on their farm. Once this has been 
fixed in mind, it will not take long for the family 
members to decide what they want to do to make 
that old house of theirs function to better advan- 
tage. For instance, in one county, the Smiths 
wanted to remodel. The old house was worth the 
bother, their builder decided. They then worked 
out a basie arrangement that was satisfactory to the 
family without even looking at the old house plan. 
Next, they came back to see what they could do 
to the old house to obtain the new arrangement. 
It was found that merely by changing the kitchen 
and adding a workroom, they would get approxi- 
mately what they wanted. 

Without the basic arrangement, they would have 
wandered about the house for a long time trying 
to make up their minds. They would have been 
confused by details and secondary elements. With 
a basic arrangement settled, things were much 
easier to iron out. 

We have found in our workshops that if we can 
get families to concentrate on a good basic room 


arrangement (we use circles deliberately because 
it keeps people from thinking in details), somehow 
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they find it impossible, for example, to place pianos 
in a cirele-shaped room. Usually in an hour to 
two hours, they have tried a dozen different arrange- 
ments and have settled on the basic arrangement 
When they have that, as far 
They realize 


that really works. 
as they are concerned, they have it. 
just as well as we do that much hard work is still 
ahead, but once the circle arrangement is fixed in 
their minds and the reasons why those rooms are 
placed as they are, they are ready to go ahead. 

The next day, they spend squaring up those circu- 
lar forms, tying them together with closets and 
hallways. They will argue about each one of those 
points, but somehow, they seem to stick to that 


basic arrangement. 


Acceptance of the “Goose Egg Plan” 

It remains to be seen how well this method will 
work over a period of years. The county agents 
started out wondering what in the world they could 
do in the housing field that would be really worth 
the bother. The agents felt that they had had no 
training; they were so uncertain of thems« lves that 
they thought they would confuse people. But up 
to now, the reaction has been very good. They 
come out of their workshops and district conferences 
with a feeling of “Oh, well [ can do that,” and they 
have been doing it. They can work out a good 
arrangement as well as we can, but again the room 
arrangement is not all there is to a home building 

We are recommending that county agents have 
the design and the plan arrangement worked out 
by a competent architect wherever that is possibl 
and we are amazed how often that is being done 
Many people at present do not feel that the archi- 
tect can give them what they need. They continu 
to feel that way until they begin to understand 
what is involved and what the architect can con- 


tribute. We realize, of course, that most of thes 


people will not be able to get competent architee- 
tural help, and we are inviting the lumbermen and 
builders to come to our workshops so that they 
can get the point of view that the farm people are 
beginning to get. One county agent recently made 
the statement, “You know, farm people are begin- 
ning to go to lumbermen with your goose egg type 
of plan.”” The lumbermen are puzzled and come t 
us, and we help them to find plans that will con- 
form to the layouts that the farm people have 
brought in. We feel that this is progress and, if 
we can get the lumbermen and builders to co-oper- 
ate with us, I am sure it will be advantageous both 
to the lumbermen and to those of us who are work- 
ing in this housing field. 


———— 
































Chiek Growth Teaches Nutrition 


MARTHA POTGIETER 


Dr. Potgieter is an associate professor of foods 
the School of Home Eco- 


nomics at the University of Connecticut. She 


and nutrition in 
describes a five-day chick-growth ex- 
periment suitable for elementary grades. This 
article contributed to the JourNaL by 
the AHEA food and nutrition division. 


he re 


was 


relative health- and 


KNOWLEDGE ot 


growth-promoting 


the 
properties of common 

food groups is vitally essential for children 
s well as for adults. Children are frequently faced 
vith the problem Ol having to choose between seyv- 
eral foods or of hav ing to decide between acceptance 
r rejection of a certain food. Their decisions in 
ese matters are Important both for their health 
nd well-being and ror the cle velopment of cood 


} 


id habits. 


They need to learn while still young 
at foods as a whole have other and more impor- 

tant qualities than flavor, texture, and appearance, 

namely, their ability to promote growth and health 

nd well-being, and that the various tvpes of foods 
not possess thes qualities to the same degree. 

\t about ; 

et formed definite food habits and they are still 


10 or 12 vears of age, children have not 
illing. to some extent. to accept or reject foods 

the basis of health-promoting properties rather 
value 


an flavor or prestige 


Value of Animal Feeding Experiments 


A feeding experiment with young small animals 
in provide an impressive nutrition lesson for chil- 
ren. Such a project can be conducted by sixth- 
rade children with very little assistance and with 


all. Young 


and other small animals with a short grow- 


reat interest and benefit for rats, 
hicks, 
ig period respond quickly to good or poor diets 

their behavior and general appearance as well 
s in growth rate. Such an experiment can be a 
reeful means of teaching children the effects of 


arious foods and diets on health and well-being. 


\ Five-day Chick Experiment 


One obstacle to conducting an animal experiment 
is the care of the animals on Saturday 
A sixth- 


n school 


nd Sunday, when school is not in session. 





grade room in the George Hersey Robertson Ele- 
mentary School, South Coventry, Connecticut, car- 
ried out a suecessful five-day growth experiment 
with two-week-old chicks, beginning on a Monday 
morning and comple ting it by the end of the school 
day on Friday of the same week. The chicks were 
then taken home by some of the children near the 


The chil- 


able to follow the further growth of the 


school whose parents had poultry flocks. 
dren wert 
chicks and to note the slow but eventual recovery 
had had the diet the 
Such chicks the 


effects of the poor diet, showing the value in chang- 


of those that poor during 


experiment, soon recover trom 
ing from an inadequate to a good diet before growth 
is completed. 

Source of the chicks. The healthy two-week-old 
chicks for this experiment were obtained from the 
poultry department of the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. In many localities, nearby com- 
mercial breeders might be glad to co-operate with 
a school in providing baby chicks, which are gen- 


If day-old 


chicks are used and are to survive the experiment, 


erally produced throughout the year. 


a warmer environment for the animals and a less 





t 


drastically deficient diet for the poor-diet group 
must be provided. At least four chicks should be 
used—two on each of two experimental diets. All 
the animals should be of one sex, or the sexes should 
be equally distributed in the two groups. 

Housing the chicks. Two small cages, each of 
which will hold two or three chicks, can easily 
be constructed by the children at a cost of about 
one dollar and fifty cents. Two pieces of one- 
fourth-inch mesh hardware cloth 10 inches by 30 
inches and two pieces 12 inches square can be cut 
to size at the hardware store where they are pur- 
chased. Four 10- or 12-inch pie or cake tins, five 
feet of flexible wire, two bricks or stones for weights, 
and four small cups for food and water (empty cold 
cream jars may be brought from home by the chil- 
dren) complete the necessary materials. 

The edges of the hardware cloth, on all four 
sides of the two squares and on the long sides of 
the two long pieces, are turned in about one-half 
inch and flattened, hy means of a pair of pliers. 
Selvages need not be turned in. Each of the two 
long pieces is then made into a cylinder, nine inches 
high and about nine and one-half inches in diameter, 
by lacing the two ends together with the wire. To 
assemble a cage ready for use, cut newspaper to fit 
and lay it in the bottom of one of the tin plates, 
sprinkle a thin layer of sawdust or fine sand over 
the paper, lay a square of wire cloth over this tin 
plate, set a wire cylinder on it, place another tin 
plate on top of the cylinder, and put a brick or stone 
on it to serve as a weight. The chicks can easily 
be fed, or taken out for weighing, by removing the 
weight and the tin cover. A desk lamp or a floor 
lamp placed close to the chicks will help to keep 
them warm, both day and night. Partially covering 
the cages with newspapers during the day will tend 
to quiet the chicks if they become too noisy. 

Each chick should have some colored mark of 
identification—plastic leg band or colored woolen 
string tied firmly but not too tightly around the 
thinnest part of the leg. 

Experimental diets. In such a short-term experi- 
ment, the two experimental diets should be quite 
different in nutritive value if the difference in the 
growth and well-being of the two groups of ani- 
mals is to be plainly noticeable. It is best to let 
the children conducting the experiment decide on 
the two contrasting diets, with some guidance from 
the teacher, school nurse, or nutritionist. The selec- 
tion of the two experimental diets may be based on 
some local dietary problem, such as poor breakfast 
habits of children. One group could be fed a “poor 
breakfast,” such as white bread, doughnuts, and 
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sweets, the other group a “good breakfast,” con- 
sisting of whole grain cereals and bread, milk, butter 
or oleo, fruit, and (if desired) eggs. 

In the experiment by this sixth-grade group, the 
following diets were decided on by the children: 

Good diet: vegetables, fruits, meat, and pea- 
nut butter sandwiches made with one slice of whole- 
wheat bread and one slice of white bread—foods 
obtained from the lunchroom and representing the 
type A school lunch. In addition, oatmeal and sour 
milk for this diet were brought from home by 
the children. 

Poor diet: candy, bottled soft drinks (other than 
fruit. juices), cookies, cup cakes, white bread, and 
apples. 

The children realized the contrast in nutritiv: 
value between the apples and the other foods in 
the poor diet. As they wished to include all their 
between-meal snacks in this diet, and they also 
didn’t want to have the chicks on the poor diet en- 
tirely without some of the protective foods, they 
included apples. All the chicks were kept well 
supplied with their respective foods and with clear 
water at all times. 

If milk is used in chick diets, it is best fed as 
buttermilk or as dry powdered skim milk, sprinkled 
over other foods. Water and other liquids fed t 
the chicks should be lukewarm and should be put 
in quite small cups to prevent the chicks’ standing 
in it. Cold, wet feet can inhibit eating and growt! 
in young chicks. 

For experiments conducted by children, the diets 
should be composed of familiar foods, since thes« 
will have greater educational value for the childrer 
than synthetic diets. The foods fed should be cut 
up into very small pieces or should be cooked o1 
moistened to provide a satisfactory consistency for 
the chicks and to prevent excessive spilling. 

The two diets selected for the experiments should 
be closely followed, without variation Feeding the 
chicks should be supervised at all times in orde1 
to be sure that no error is made, accidentally o1 
purposely. Some children may feel sorry for the 
chicks on the poor diet and wish to give them som« 
vood food stealthily. 

Weighing the chicks. Young animals may los¢ 
weight the first day even on a good diet because o! 
the change in the consistency of their diet or becaus 
of the change in their environment. A gram scale 
is needed to show the slight day-to-day weight 
changes and the difference between the two groups 
This offers a good opportunity to teach the metri 
system of weights. If no gram scales are availabl 
at school, perhaps a high school science department 
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the diet and the daily weights. 


match the colored leg band on the chick. 
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or store, or other business firm in the community 
would be willing to lend one to the children. If no 
gram scale is available, a common household scale, 
weighing in pounds and ounces, can be used. In 
this case the whole group of animals on one diet 
should be weighed together and the group gains and 
differences noted. In weighing the group of chicks, 
put them all in a tall can, such as a three-pound 
coffee can. If a cover seems advisable, there must be 
holes in the can or the cover to admit fresh air. 
The can (and cover, if used) should be weighed first 
ind its weight subtracted from the weight of the 
an and the chicks. To simplify the subtraction, 
the weight of the can can be adjusted to any con- 
enient number of whole pounds by putting small 


jieces of metal or wood in the can. However, very 


small particles, such as shot or sand, should not be 


ised since they might be 


hicks. 


Keeping records. 


swallowed by the 


A 3-inch by 5-inch card for 
ach chick serves as a convenient place to record 
Each card should 
ave on it some colored mark of identification to 


In addi- 


tion, the diets and the weights can be recorded in a 


otebook or on the blackboard, in a form similar 
the following: 
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4 healthy chicks (preferably two weeks old) of the same age 
and weight, all of one sex or two males and two females 

4 identification leg bands, or woolen strings, of different 
colors 

2 homemade cages (see directions in this article for making) 

4 to 8 cold cream jars 

1 or 2 electric lamps (desk, table, or floor lamps) 

1 scale (preferably a gram scale) 

1 three-pound coffee can 

1 cardboard box about as big as one of the cages 

Old newspapers 

Sand or sawdust (about 2 quarts) 

Old dishpan, scrubbing brush, and soap 

Paper towels or old cleaning cloths 

4 three-inch by five-inch cards 

Record book 

Quarter-inch cross-section paper (1 sheet for each child) 

Colored crayons—4 colors (to match the colors of the 4 leg 
bands) 

Table—about 2 feet by 4 feet 

Ruler 

Foods for the two diets, to be brought by the children each 


day 


Work to Be Done Every Day 


Give chicks fresh, clean food and water two or 
three times a day. There should be both food and 
water in the cages at all times. 

Clean cages and cups thoroughly every day, as 


ft illows: 


WEIGHT IN GRAMS GAIN TOTAL GAIN 
AP- BE- 
HICK IDENTIFI- IN ; FOR EACH 
AGI SEX DIET PEAR- HAV- g 
NO CATION THE DIET GROUP 
» ANCI IOR 
MON rues WED rHURS FRI » DAYS IN GRAMS 


he chicks on one diet can be listed first, then those 
n the other diet, for convenience in calculating and 
ecording the average gain in weight for each pair 
‘group. The chicks may be given names instead 
numbers for identification. 

A valuable experience for the children is to plot 
e growth curve for each chick on cross-section 
iper (one-fourth-inch squares). They could use 
lored crayons to match each chick’s leg band, 
tting four squares across the page represent one 
iy, and two squares up and down represent one 
am. 

A list of all equipment and supplies needed fol- 
WS: 


Put a clean newspaper in the bottom of the paper box 

Put the chicks from one cage into this box 

Prepare a dishpanful of warm soapy water 

Remove the soiled paper (with sand or sawdust) from the 
lower pan, wipe the pan with a paper towel, then wash it 
in the soapy wate! 

Cut a dise of clean newspaper to fit this pan, lay it in the 
pan, and sprinkle sand or sawdust over it 

Thoroughly scrub the square of wire screen which serves as 
the floor of the cage and lay it over the pan 

Scrub the screen cylinder and set it on the screen floor 

Empty and wash the food and water cups, refill them, and 


place them in the clean cage 


(from the cardboard box) 


Weigh each chick 
record the weights on their respective cards, and 
Be sure to 


return the chicks to their clean cage. 
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keep each card with the right chick. Replace cover 
and weight on the cage. 

Note any change in appearance and behavior of 
each chick and record this on its card. 

When both cages of chicks have been cared for, 
record weights, appearance, and behavior of the 
animals in the record book or on the blackboard. 

Remove soiled paper from the bottom of the 


paper box. 


Results of the Experiment 


The children found that their chicks on the good 
diet gained an average of 13 grams each and those 
on the poor diet only 6 grams during the five days. 
The chicks on the good diet grew and developed 
normally, looked healthy, and were tame and 
friendly. Those on the poor diet looked definitely 
inferior in health and well-being. Their feathers 
were not well developed and were lighter in color, 
and their posture was poor. Their dispositions were 
bad; they were unfriendly. 


Benefits Derived from the Experiment 

The children learned what an important factor 
food is for growth and were convinced that their 
own good growth and development depended on 
the foods they ate. Through this project they 
learned something about how to handle young ani- 
mals. They learned the importance of routine and 
of cleanliness in the care of animals and gained a 
sense of responsibility. They were introduced to 
the scientific approach to questions and their solu- 
tions. The experiment inevitably had some good 
influence on their food habits. 


Follow-up Activities 

Many related class activities can accompany or 
follow such an animal experiment. The chicks can 
be displayed to other children in the school, at a 
parent-teachers meeting, or in a downtown store 
window, accompanied by charts showing gains in 
weight and the two diets. It is well to acquaint the 
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community with the experiment, its nature, and its 
value, to avoid possible criticism by a well-meaning 
but misunderstanding public. Lessons in arith- 
metic, art, social studies (food supplies and their 
distribution), and English composition can be cen- 
tered around the experiment. The chicks can be 
taken to other rooms in the school on Friday by 
individual children, who would explain the experi- 
ment and the results to the various rooms, thus get- 
ting experience in speaking to a group. 

If the chicks on the poor diet are fed some good 
food (such as vegetables, oatmeal, whole-wheat 
bread or fruit) after their final weighing on Fri- 
day, they will generally eat it eagerly and show 
more interest in this good food than they did in 
their poor diet. This is an indication of some in- 
stinctive tendency in these animals to have a prefer- 
ence for the proper food. However, the children 
should not be permitted to conclude that their own 
appetites are a safe guide for their food selection 
Man, today, must rely on scientific knowledge t 
replace deteriorated primitive instincts in the field 
of food selection. 

Additional suggestions for animal experiments 
will be found in the pamphlets listed below, whic! 
are available on request: 

Laboratory Experiments in Nutrition. General Biologi 

Supply House, Inc., 761 East 69th Place, Chicago, I 

1937 
Nutrition Experiments with Animals—How to Demonst 

the Effects of°a Good and of a Poor Diet. By Carey D 


Miuiter. Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, U1 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1940 
Nutrition Experiments for Classroom Teaching. A Han 


book for Teachers. By E. Neice TopnHuNnrTer and Masi 
Lois Anpes. College of Home Economics, State Col 
of Washington, October 1940. Price 25 cents 

The Red Cross Nutrition Course in Secondary Scl 
Teacher’s Manual The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 81-82, 96-107 

The Ups and Downs of Brother Rat. Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin 

Watch Them Grow! Directions for conducting an anim 
feeding demonstration. National Dairy Council, Chicag 


Illinois, 1949 


Omicron Nu Biennial Conclave 


The biennial conclave of Omicron Nu will be held on the campus of the 
Ohio State University at Cq@umbus, June 22 to 24, inclusive. This is the week 
end immediately preceding the AHEA convention in Cleveland and thus will 


facilitate attendance at both meetings. 
Individual invitations are not mecessary and will not be sent. Ruth Hoeflin 
and Christine Newark are co-chairmen of general arrangements. Reservations 
for room and meals should be made in advance. The central theme for dis- 
cussion at this conclave will be “The Fundamental Purposes of Omicron Nu.” 


Every member is urged to be present. 


























Supplementing the School Lunch 


LENNA F. COOPER and MARY deGARMO BRYAN! 


Dr. Cooper is a consultant dietitian and co- 
‘Nutrition in Health and Disease.” 


Dr. Bryan, a profe ssor of home economics and 


author of ; 


supervisor of food service at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a former president of 
the School Food Service Both 
authors are past presidents of the American 
Dietetic Association. 


Association. 


ANY articles have appeared recently on 
the nutritional status of children inelud- 
ing all ages from the prenatal to the adult 

period. While the genetic factor is of utmost im- 
portance in determining height and weight, other 
factors may prevent the full development of the 
offspring, the one most likely factor being that of 
nutrition. 

Much of the development of the individual takes 


poor 


‘lace during school years, and nutrition during this 
eriod is of vital significance. For good nutrition, 
the growing child must have three full meals each 
lav including the noon meal whether eaten at home 
rat school. 

The 


ently below 


fre- 
normal as that 
’. S. Public Health Service 
These have been made in 


nutritive status of school children is 


shown by surveys 
ive been made by the | 
nd other organizations. 
ities and in rural communities and have shown 
hat in many communities a large percentage of 


ildren of school age have dietary deficiencies if 


ot in a pronounced form at least sufficient for 
ietection. 
The rapidly expanding school lunch program 


ffers one means: by which an adequate noon meal 
in provide an important part of the nutritional 
equirements of school children. Because of many 
ocial and economic factors, as well as the accepted 
ducational role of school feeding, there is a marked 
rend toward eating the noon meal at school. 
The school lunch program, which began in indi- 
Acknowledgme nt is made of the of Mrs. C. T. 
le and Mrs. 8S. W. Gentry of the Save the Children Federa- 
m; Mrs. Nona Chandler, 
nchrooms; Gussie Huffman, Knox County supervisor of 
ementary public schools; Dr. F. E. Hufstedler and nurses 
the Health Department; and 
nd other personnel in the three 


assistance 


Knox County supervisor of 


Knox County teachers 


schools 


w 


er | 


vidual communities through the help of teachers 
and parents wise enough to realize the need, has 
now progressed to a national program under the 
National School Lunch Act passed by Congress in 
1946, providing that federal aid be given to schools 
that supply lunches which meet certain standards. 
and C. To the 
schools supplying these lunches, maximum reim- 
6, and 2 cents from federal funds 


They are known as Types A, B, 


bursement of 9, 


may be made. Type A lunches may furnish ap- 
proximately one-third of the day’s requirement for 
children of 10 to 12 years if menus are well planned. 
This all children 


above 12 years of 


standard must be increased for 
age. 

Even though federal aid is received by the schools 
B, and C lunches, 


lunch supervisor is confronted with the problem of 


furnishing types A, the school 
meeting the increased cost of foods without increas- 
This 
difficulty is discussed in “Price of School Lunches 
Affects Participation” Nutrition News Letter, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, August 1950. 


ing the price charged for the child’s meal. 
in 
Records of 428 schools working on the project 


that “(1) the enrollment 


taking a complete lunch is closely associated with 


showed percentage ol 
the price charged for the lunch, and (2) when the 
price charged for the lunch in a school is increased, 
participation generally decreased conversely; low- 
ered prices mean higher participation.” Further, 
“A price of 20 cents or less for the Type A lunch 
half or of the 
one third purchased the 


meant participation by one more 
At 


lunch and at 30 cents one fifth participated.” 


children. 25 cents, 


The problem is one that has been of deep con- 


to those who familiar with the school 


lunch program, particularly because high protein 


cern are 
foods, except for peas and beans, are usually the 
The School Food 
Association has discussed the problem many times. 
In 1949, the SFSA president arranged to make a 


highest priced foods. Service 


preliminary test of adding a low-cost protein food 
to the lunch in a country school in Tennessee. Ar- 
rangements the Knox County 
Elementary School Department and the Health De- 
Federation 


were made with 
by the Save the Children 
Three 


che sen 


partment 
about 
test: 


of 


the 


sponsoring the project. schools 


50 students each were for 





ww 
on 
Pp) 


(1) one in which no lunch was served, (2) one which 
served the usual Type A lunch, and (3) another 
in which the regular Type A lunch was supple- 
mented by a soybean product amounting to ap- 
proximately 1 ounce of grits (with fat extracted) 
per child per day. An expeller-processed product 
(Multi-Purpose Food, distributed by Meals for 
Millions Foundation of Los Angeles) was chosen 
which had been heated sufficiently to require only 10 
minutes of cooking and which had also been en- 
riched with vitamins and minerals. 

The nutritive value of 1 ounce of the product is: 


ENRICHED SoyBEAN Grits—1l OUNCE 


Calories 100.0 Vitamin B' 

Protein (g) . 120 (Thiamine) (mg) 0.2 
Calcium (mg) 133.5 Riboflavin (mg) 0.33 
Iron (mg) 2.0 Niacinamide (mg) 20 
Vitamin A (IU) 833.5 Vitamin D (IU) 66.5 


It will be seen that 1 ounce of the soybean grits 
has a protein value of 12 grams, the equivalent in 
protein value of 134 cups of whole milk or 2 ounces 
of lean meat. The cost for expeller-processed and 
fortified soybean grits is about 214 cents per ounce 
as compared with 8 cents for the equivalent in milk 
and 9 cents for the equivalent in raw beef. It will 
be noted also that by enrichment it contributes ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the day’s needs in calcium, 
iron, and important vitamins for a 12-year-old child. 

The product was used as an extender in meat 
loaves, hamburgers, soups, hot breads, and desserts. 
For various dishes, three varieties are available: 
(1) with seasonings suitable for meats and soups, 
(2) bland, without seasoning, (3) unseasoned but 
with nonfat milk solids suitable for infant and in- 
valid foods, desserts, sauces, and cooked cereals. 

The tests started shortly after the beginning of 
the second term of school and continued until near 
the end of the school year. Height and weight 
records of all children were made by the Depart- 
ment of Health at the beginning and end of the term. 
Family histories including menus and information 
as to types of food consumed were taken of the 
family of each child. 

The results of the experiment showed that school 
No. 3, which received the additional supplement, 
gained 5 pounds per child as compared with school 
No. 2, which was given the Type A lunch without 
supplement, the gain per child being 1.1 pounds. 
School No. 1, in which children went home to lunch 
or brought their lunch, made a gain of 3.8 pounds. 

Standard scholastic achievement tests suggest 
greater improvement in the school showing highest 
weight gains, but the time of this experiment was 
too short to warrant conclusions. 
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The three schools chosen for the survey were 
very similar inasmuch as they were all located in 
rural communities; all had about the same number 
of students enrolled; and all had students in at 
least the first through the sixth grade. In all three 
communities, 60 per cent or more of the families 
lived on farms. Even though they may not have 
been listed in the family histories as living on 
farms, almost all of them had gardens and perhaps 
a cow and chickens. This was especially noticeable 
in the histories of school No. 1, where only two 
families out of 25 were without a garden or chickens. 
This probably ac¢ounts for the average gain which 
in this school was a little higher than No. 2 school, 
where a Type A school lunch (without supplement) 
was served. There were, however, some gains and 
some losses in each school, but the average gain 
as given above includes these losses. 

The family histories indicated causes of some 
of the losses; for instance, illness or inadequate 
meals. In two cases it was reported “he doesn’t 
eat breakfast.” The largest number of losses 
in weight occurred in families where no milk, eggs 
or vegetables were produced. It was evident that 
the breakfast and supper were the meals most 
likely to be inadequate. There is undoubtedly a 
great need for nutrition education of the parents 


Conclusions 


1. The nutritional development of the growing 
school child is a responsibility that rests upor 
both the parents and the school. 

2. The noonday meal should supply one-third or 
more of the day’s nutritional requirements. 

3. Since the menus served to schools No. 2 and 
No. 3 were comparable, both meeting the require . 
ments of Type A lunch, and since the children 
in school No. 3 gained 5 pounds per child as 
compared to 1.1 pounds in school No. 2, it seems 
only reasonable to attribute the gain in schoo 
No. 3 to the supplement supplied to this group 

4. The soybean grits as described above, furnish 
ing an additional 12 grams of protein for eac! 
ounce served, would seem to be a nutritious yet 
inexpensive supplement for the growing child 
and, no doubt, could be used advantageously 
by adults as well, especially those who for phys- 
ical or financial reasons are in need of added 
protein at little expense. One ounce of any one 

every littl 


“e 


food may not seem impressive but 
helps,” especially when it is of high protein 
value. The additional calories, minerals, and 
vitamins make their contribution also to im- 
proved nutrition. 




















AHEA National Testing Program 


The program described here is a project of the 
AHEA’s evaluation committee of which Mrs. 
Brown Miss 


subcommittee on 


Clara chairman and 


Bonde. 


administration. 


Arn y is 
chairman of the 
Miss Bonde is chairman of 
the home economics department at North- 


western University. 


T IS Spring 1951. 


tion inaugurated its 


A year ago your Associa- 


national college home 


economics testing program. This project was 
carried on because home economics leaders were 
far-sighted in their approach to questions of pro- 
fessional improvement and recruitment. The time 
has now come to survey what has been accom- 


plished and to consider future plans. 


History 


The story of the national testing program goes 
ck to the annual meeting of AHEA in June 1948, 
vhen the colleges and universities department asked 
the executive board to approve a program of testing 
on a national scale in co-operation with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 
at the 1948 meeting believed that 


ome economics had reached a period when some 


Those present 


vide-seale objective evaluation of student achieve- 
Most 
recognized that 


ent was essential. home economists—not 


nly college teachers recruit- 
ment was one of the serious problems of the Asso- 
iation. They realized that one of the surest ways 
to interest capable students in home economics 
ould be to build a more dynamic, significant pro- 
ram of instruction. They believed that the im- 
rovement of the program would be accelerated by 
n objective determination of the major strengths 
nd weaknesses of the existing program. It seemed 
iat while extensive testing would be desirable in 
oth secondary and higher education, the place to 
egin was in the colleges and universities. 

Precedents for a national testing program existed. 
esting programs have been sponsored for many 
ears in co-operation with the Educational Testing 
service by various professional groups. Among 
hese organizations were the American Chemical 
Professional 


society, the Engineers’ Council for 


RUTH L. BONDE 


Development, the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. The American Home Economies 
Association seemed to have been a bit slow in 
initiating such a program, but it was now in good 
company ! 

To carry out the program, many people had to 
major responsibilities. The Educational 
Testing Service would provide the technical assist- 


accept 


ance and essential services of their organization; 
but teachers in the selected subject-matter areas 
would need to give much time to the preparation 
of test materials. Subject-matter authorities would 
need to review the tests formulated. Administra- 
tors and teachers would need to co-operate in the 
administration of preliminary forms of the tests. 
This is an essential and important step in the con- 
struction of any standard test. Large numbers of 
tests would have to be sold to make the project 
economically feasible and to insure that analyses 
of test results would be meaningful. Such com- 
mitments could not be lightly assumed. 

The testing program in the Spring of 1950 in- 
cluded tests in four subject-matter areas: foods and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, home management, 
and household equipment. 


Participation in the Testing Program 


The plans for the program were explained in a 
brochure sent out by the AHEA to all colleges 
which offered instruction in home economics. It 
suggested that each college determine the type and 
extent of participation which seemed best suited 
to its situation. 

The Educational Testing Service, in its report of 
the 1950 testing program, described four contribu- 
tions which administering the tests might be ex- 
pected to make: 


1. Test results 


formation obtained in four areas from teacher-made 


should prove val sable SU] ple ments to in- 
examinations and classroom observations 

2. Normative data, based on the tests administered by 
program participants, would enable colleges to compar: 
the achievement of their students with that of students 
enrolled in similar institutions. In addition to sucl 
broad comparisons, the performance of students in 

similar courses in the same college could be compared 


on the basis of objective test results 
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Means and standard deviations for four co-operative home economics tests administered in the 1950 national college testing program 
(by regtons)* 


SUBJECT MATTER AREAS Northwest 


Mean SD 
Foods and nutrition... .. Minor ashe 83 15 
Textiles and clothing 79 14 
Home management. 12 9 
Household equipment. . iietitasdand ny 12 9 


Middle Atlantic 


REGIONS 


North Central New England Southern 


Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
15 78 17 76 15 65 18 
15 74 17 76 15 65 20 
Ss $1 9 10 Ss 32 ll 
10 37 10 36 11 33 1] 


* Northwest: California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 

Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 

North Central: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 

Southern: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 


Virginia 


3. Aids to individual guidance would be found in thes 
tests. On the basis of the strengths and weaknesses 
revealed by the results, a college might plan an en- 
riched program for high-achieving students and special 
intensive instruction for those who achieved less than 
was desired. The results would also prove he Ipful in 
counseling students regarding advanced study, careers 
in home economics, and employment opportunities 

4. Transfer students would be placed in courses suitable 
to their level of achievement if use were made of 
objective tests Records which show the number of 

credits students have had in specified courses do not 
indicate what they know in a given area. Test results 
would provide a more uniform basis for comparing 
their preparation with that of the students who had 
had all of their work in the same institution 


The interest shown in the testing program was 
rewarding to those who believed in this type of 
evaluation and who worked hard to make the 
project a success. More than 15,000 tests were 
administered in 162 colleges. More than a third 
of these colleges administered all four tests to one 


_ 


’ more groups of students, and almost 60 per cent 
of them administered at least three tests. Almost 
5,000 students took the foods and nutrition test; 
4600 took the one in textiles and clothing; more 
than 3,000 took the home management test; and 
about 2500 took the ene in household equipment. 
The difference in the number of tests taken in the 
four areas can probably be accounted for by two 
facts: (1) many institutions do not offer a separate 
course in household equipment, and (2) the foods 
and the clothing tests were adapted for use at the 
junior college level as well as the senior college 
level. 


The Results 


The national college home economics testing pro- 


gram has been successful in terms of the numbe1 
of participating colleges and individual students 
As time and resources permit, the present tests 
can be refined and new ones constructed whic! 
will deal with other areas of content, some of whic] 
will be adapted to more advanced levels. 

An analysis was made of the returns from thos¢ 
colleges which reported results to the Educationa 
Testing Service. Some of the findings are pre- 
sented in the table. The table shows a number o! 
interesting facts. The rankings of the average 
scores of the five regional groups were very similar 
on all four tests 

The tests in foods and nutrition and textiles an 
clothing were planned for 80 minutes; those i 
home management and household equipment wer 
planned for 40 minutes. 

The table also shows that students in college- 
in the northwest region had higher average scores 
on all four tests than did those in any other region 
The Middle Atlantic, the north central, and the 
New England groups showed amazingly similar 
achievement. The students in the southern col- 
leges made the lowest average scores on all tests 
but, in general, they showed more variability, as 
reference to the standard deviation values wil 
indicate. 

However, until larger numbers of tests have beet 
administered in each geographic region, great car 
must be taken in the interpretations which ar 
made. For example, it may be that the colleges in 
the northwest region administered a much highe 
proportion of the tests to upper-class students thar 
did those in the southern region. 

Each college that sent in answer sheets to the 
Educational Testing Service received a_bulleti 
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which furnished norms for each test and described 
the 1950 testing program. Separate norms were 
furnished for each region as well as for the total 
group. Hence individual students or classes could 
be compared with other groups. 

Valuable as such comparisons are, the greatest 
gain to any institution will come from an analysis 
of the test results for that institution in terms of 
student’s general ability, previous educational train- 
ing and experience, or vocational choices. Some 
colleges have used test results to determine the 
placement of entering freshmen and of transfers. 
Those with high scores have been exempted from one 
or more elementary courses. These experiments 
have evidently been very successful. Other colleges 
have used test results for the guidance of individual 
students or to stimulate interest in curriculum 
revision. 

It would be worth while to compare the achieve- 
ment of students in large and small departments 
and groups with different amounts of training and 
experience. It would be interesting to compare 
the achievement of those in the general home- 
making program and those in the specialized cur- 
riculums. There are innumerable possibilities for 


inalvsis by research workers 


Plans for the Future 

What are the plans for the future? The testing 
program is being continued in the Spring of 1951, 
using the same tests (Form X) as were used last 
vear. It is hoped that there will be even wider par- 
ticipation than in 1950. 

Some colleges will find it desirable to test all 
students, others to test all freshmen and all seniors, 
and others to use the tests for measuring class 
achievement. In whatever way or in whatever 
numbers the tests are used, the results can furnish 


significant information. 
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Form Y of each of the four tests will be available 


for use by the Spring of 1952. That form has 
already been published for the foods and nutri- 
tion and the textiles and clothing tests; and the 
preliminary try-outs of the home management and 
household equipment tests are scheduled for next 
fall. Then it will be possible to pretest and to 
retest in any of these four areas and to measure the 
learning which results from instruction in a given 
class during a specific period. 

The house planning test is nearing completion 
but may not be available before 1953. The possi- 
bilities of using other techniques than the typical 
pencil-and-paper tests are being explored in relation 
to developing a test in house furnishing. 

Many teachers in high schools have expressed 
the hope that tests may soon be developed for 
students at that level. It is hoped that work on 
such tests will be started within the next vear. 
Obviously, they would not be available before 1953, 
at the earliest. Test construction is both time- 
consuming and costly. 

The analyses of the 1950 test results have been 
limited by lack of funds—many colleges invested 
no money in the program beyond purchasing tests 
and answer sheets. Further analyses of the data 
are highly desirable; and arrangements can be 
made with the Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton, New Jersey, for qualified persons to 
have access to the coded data. Coding was neces- 
sary, of course, in order to make it impossible to 
identify individual institutions. 

The testing program is writing the second chap- 
ter of its story this Spring. Its potential values are 
evident from the 1950 experience. The need for 
adequate evaluation in any educational program 
is widely accepted. In the long-range program 
which lies ahead, all groups can profit—students, 
teachers, and administrators. 


Roll Call of States 


Sat.y: I’ve missed you the last two months. Have you been out finding that 


20.000th member for the AHEA? 


Sue: Yes, and I am still looking. The April membership report shows a slight 


increase over last year’s total, but we need 600 more members to reach 20,000. 


You will be proud that 27 states have now exceeded their 1949-50 total. 
Satty: Good! That’s the best record in the last two years. In January you 


reported 13 states over that record. 


Who do we congratulate this month’? 


» 


Suge: You can star these: Alabama, California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 


and Virginia. 


SaLLy: Speaking of membership, when you start for the annual meeting, take 


along your membership card. You will need it for registration. See you 


in Cleveland. 
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Dr. Jennings (right) is to present 
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plan the special meeting devoted ti 
a follow-up ot f fie WV dcentu 
W/ a House ('‘onterene ('j 
( Chand Vout} Se / ISO S¢é 
as the summarize for this meetu 
Jas. Abrescl 1 , 
oO 7) irsday atternoo) 


Children and Youth as Cleveland Topic 


HIS year’s annual meeting program offers a 

special meeting on Thursday afternoon de- 

voted to a follow-up of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

The program includes an address by Allison 
Davis, one of the most inspiring speakers at last 
December’s White House 
stration of role-playing by Helen Hall Jennings, 
international authority in the field of sociodrama; 
and a summary by Muriel W. Brown, Office ot! 
Education consultant in family life education. 

Dr. Davis is a social anthropologist and child 
psychologist. He is a professor of education and 
member of the Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago. At the 
5 general session of the White House Conference, 
the only speakers were President Truman and Dr. 
Davis. The Alexander Inglis Memorial Lecture 
at Harvard given by Dr. Davis in 1948 has been 
published by the Harvard University Press 
Social-Class Influences upon Learning. 

Sociodrama as a teaching method in home eco- 


Conference; a demon- 


December 


as 


nomics and family living curricula is the theme 
chosen by Dr. Jennings. A will 
illustrate the use of role-portrayal for assessing 
cultural differences in family life patterns and the 
importance of role-training for extending skills and 
comprehensions between parents and children and, 
most important, for diagnosing curriculum needs 


demonstration 
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in the classroom. The demonstration will specifi- 
cally focus upon the variations in behaviors making 
and understanding relationships and 
conflict 


between children and older family members 


for rapport 


those making for and misunderstandins 
Two of Dr. Jennings’ publications of interest fo 
pre-convention reading Leadership and Is 
lation: A Study of Pe rsonality in Inter-Persona 
Relations 1950) 
her chapters on “Sociometric Grouping in Relation 
to Child Development” and “Sociodrama as Edu- 
cative Process” in Fostering Mental Health in Ou 


Schools. the 1950 vearbook of the 


are: 


(Longmans, Green and Co., and 


Association fo! 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 

Dr. Brown has drawn upon her experience as on 
of the planners of the White House Conference i 
helping the AHEA program-planning committee ar- 


range this special session. 

Dr. Brown is a consultant in family life educa- 
tion in the Home Economics Education Services 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D.C. She is widely known for the 


assistance she has given many communities in thi 
development of community programs of family lift 
education. As a psychologist, she has special re- 


sponsibilities for assisting of hom 


economics in state departments of education with 


supervisors 


all matters pertaining to the teaching of child de- 
velopment and family living in the public schools 
























Tentative Program 


42d Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26 to 29, 1951 


Board Meetings: June 24, 25, and 30 


DAY MORNING AFTERNOON 


Sunday 10:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 


June 24 | 
Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 
June 25 Meeting of presidents of state home 


economics associations 


2:00 Special meetings 


National committee chairmen with 
respective state chairmen 
National committee chairmen with 


committee members 


Committees or officers of depart- 


ments and divisions with respec- 


tive state chairmg¢n 


10:00 Registration Registration 


Tuesday 8:00 Registration 2:00 Trips 


June 26 9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility Exhibits 


for Freedom as Citizens” 30 Special meetings—as listed for 


ArnTuur 8S. Apams, president, Monday afternoon 


American Council on Education 





Mrs. Epira Sampson, member, 
U. 8. Delegation to the United 
Nations 
5:00 Registration closes 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:00 “United Nations” luncheon 
June 27 8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Department meetings 
9:30 Division meetings 
Thursday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 12:00 Alumnae luncheons 
ne 28 Omicron Nu breakfast 2:30 Special follow-up meeting on the 
8:30 Eve pener Midcentury White House Confer 
9:30 AHEA ness and neil meeting ence on Children and Youth 
AtLIson Davis, University of Chi 
cago 
Hecen Haut JENNINGS New 
York I niversity 
Muvuriet Brown, Office of Educa 
yn, Federal Security Agency 
Friday 8:30 Eve opener 1:30 Research seminars 
June 29 9:30 General session: “Our Responsibility Professional trends meetings 
for Freedom as Family Members” 3:45 AHEA council meeting 
Mrs. Cuase Goina Woopunovust 
Economic Stabilization Agency 
Mrs. Bernice Mitsurn Moor: 
onsultant, Texas Board for 
Vocational Education 
EuizanetH Lee Vincent, New 
York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University 
Saturday 9:00 Meeting of executive board 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 
June 30 Meeting of state presidents of home state presidents 


economics associations 


Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on 
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EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


AHEA 

This includes the chair- 
man, Edna Martin; U. Vivian 
Crow; Ann M. Krost; chairmen of 


8:00 Meeting of program-of-work 


committee. 


divisions and departments; officers 
of state presidents group; and the 


president of the Association 


9:30 Registration closes 


8:00 Consumer interests meeting 


5:30 Alumnae dinners 
8:15 General session: “Our Responsibility 
for Freedom as Home Economists” 
FLORENCE 

AHEA 

MartTHa Gray, 


FALLGATTER, president, 
president, depart- 
AHEA 


ment of college clubs, 


Get-acquainted reception 


5:30 Leave for Ox Roast 
6:30 Ox Roast 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


Meeting of state presidents of home 


economics associations 


pages 396 and 397. 
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The Effectiveness of Certain Mothproofing Treat- 
ments on Selected Wool Fabrics and Their 
Permanence to Light and Cleaning’ 


RUTH FRANZEN and KATHARINE PADDOCK HESS 


Miss Franzen, now a field agent of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
USDA, was working towards her MS degre: 
and teaching at Kansas State College at the 
time this study was done. Mrs. Hess is an 
associate professor of clothing and textiles at 
Kansas State College and associate in clothing 
and textile investigation in the Kansas Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station. 


HE millions of dollars which clothes moths 

and carpet beetles demand of Americans 

annually by way of damages done, as well 
as the cost of efforts to eradicate or protect against 
them, are evidences of the problem these common 
insects present. Manufacturers, retailers, and con- 
sumers alike would reap many benefits from a per- 
manently effective mothproofing finish. 

Some reasons suggested for reluctance on the 
part of American manufacturers in adopting mill 
application of mothproofing compounds are a lack 
of their durability, their undesirable effects on the 
hand or feel of fabrics, and the difficulties of making 
the application during mill processing. ‘Moth- 
proofing” has proved unsuccessful in the past and 
must promise to be satisfactory before it can be 
employed profitably in this country. 

Insect damage to fabrics is attributed to the black 
carpet beetle larva (Attagenus piceus Oliv.) and 
to larvae of two species of moths, the webbing 
clothes moth (Tineola biselliela Hummel) and the 
“asemaking clothes moth (Tinea pellionella). Test 
methods recommend the use of either carpet beetles 
or clothes moths or both in testing effectiveness of 

‘Contribution No. 158, Department of Home Economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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mothproofing compounds. Because carpet beetles 
exhibit greater hardiness, by not going into a dor- 
mant state during adverse circumstances, these 
larvae often are preferred for use in laboratory 
tests. 

This study was undertaken to determine the pro- 
tection against carpet beetle destruction afforded 
fabrics by six commercially applied compounds and 
to compare the permanence of this protection to 


light and cleaning. 


Procedure and Materials Used 

The procedure used throughout this work fol- 
lows, in the main, the fabrie loss method recom- 
mended jointly by the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and Committe 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials 
(Designation: 1D627-41T). 

Eight mothproofed fabrics were tested which, for 
convenience of this discussion, were designated by 
numbers from I to VIII, inclusive. The fabries 
were all wool with the exception that II contained 
a few rayon yarns and VI was made of vicuna fiber 
Fabrics I to VI carried a manufacturer's guarantee 
of a mothproofing finish, and fabrics VII and VIII 
were sprayed by a commercial dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment using compounds carrying such a guar- 
antee. 

Mothproofing finishes may be classified as (1) 
poisons and (2) compounds that alter the structure 
of the wool fiber so that it is undesirable as food 
for insects. The finishes of fabries I, IV, V. VI, 
and VII were described as stomach poisons, and 
those of II, III, and VIII as belonging in the see- 
ond classification. Fabries II and III were mill 
finished with the same mothproofing compound; 
fabrics V and VI also were finished with the same 
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compound but both had to be included because 
neither offered a sufficient amount for all tests. 
Thus, only one of them was used in any one test. 

The test insects were black carpet beetle larvae 
ranging in weight from approximately 4.5 to 6.5 
milligrams. Cages for conducting the tests were 
round, shallow, metal ointment boxes with covers 
of fine cheesecloth which provided ventilation. 
Their size was sufficiently large to permit the test 
insects to be either in contact with the test specl- 
mens or off them. 

Analyses of fabrics. The analyses of the fabrics 
as received are shown in table 1. In addition to 
the test fabries, a standard undyed scoured wool 
flannel, obtained from the Research Committee of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, was used as a control fabric in all tests 

Preparation of the fabrics for tests. Specimens 
were taken from the fabrics as received, for those 
tests designed to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
treatments in protecting the fabric from damage by 
insect pests. 

In order to evaluate the permanence of the pro- 
tection afforded by these finishes, specimens were 
taken from processed piec s of these fabrics. Proc- 
essing consisted of: exposing them in the Fade- 
(meter for periods of 10, 20, 30, and 40 hours 

efore testing; washing in the launderometer one, 
two, three, four, and five times; and dry cleaning 
one, two, three, four, and five times. Dry clean- 

1g Was done at a local establishment, a member of 

e National Institute of Cleaning and Dveing. 
Procedures used were identical with regular con- 

mer service of this tvpe. 

\ set of four test specimens, each approximately 
vo square inches in area, were cut from all fabrics 
ith a round steel die. For each fabrie finish, the 

<pecimens tested included, therefore, a set of tour 


TABLE 1 


Analyses of fabrics 


FABRIC THREAD COUNT | WEIGHT 
FINISH PER FIBER 
ABRr DESIG SQUARI CONTENT 
NATION Wary Filling YARD 
“r 
nk blanket | 21 22 12.00 all wool 
rey worsted. Il 70+5 57 9 00 wool +ravon 
ue covert Ill 68 59 8.70 all wool 
ue flannel IV 56 6 6.25 all wool 
hite flannel. V 57 16 8.70 all wool 
own coating.. VI 54 33 16.10 | vicuna 
ue herring- VII 32 28 6.80 | all wool 
bone twill VIII | 32 28 6.80 | all wool 
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specimens from the unprocessed fabric and a set 
of four from each processed piece; that is, five sets 
of washed fabrics, five sets of dry-cleaned fabrics, 
and four sets exposed in the Fade-Ometer. 

Lack of sufficient material of fabric V_ necessi- 
tated the omission of a set of specimens processed 
by two washings. Fifteen sets of four specimens 
each were cut from the control fabric, one set to 
be used with the test for effectiveness and one for 
each of the permanence tests. 

All test specimens and all control] specimens were 
weighed to the nearest 0.3 milligram under condi- 
tions of approximately 70 + 2 per cent relative 
humidity at 80° F + 2° temperature. 

Tests pe rformed, Fifteen tests were made: one 
to study the effectiveness of the finishes in protect- 
ing against larval damage; one each to study the 
permanence of the finishes after 10, 20, 30, and 
10 hours of exposure in the Fade-Ometer; after 
one, two, three, four, and five launderings; and 
efter one, two, three, four, and five dry cleanings. 
The testing consisted of exposing specimens to 
carpet beetle larvae for a period of 28 days. 

Each weighed specimen was placed In a cage, 
ten larvae were added, and the cheesecloth cover 
fastened with a rubber band. At the end of the 
28-day period, the number of larvae remaining 
alive on each specimen was recorded. The mean 
number of live larvae for each set of four speci- 
mens in a test was computed. 

The specimens were freed of loose materials such 
as larvae, cast skins, excrement, and loose fibers 
by shaking the specimens and brushing with a 
small camel’s-hair brush. They were weighed 
under the same conditions of controlled humidity 
and temperature. Damage eas evidenced by loss 
of weight due to feeding was determined. The 
mean loss of weight for a fabric was computed from 
the weight losses of the four specimens. 

Visual evidences of damage due to feeding were 
judged by ten unbiased persons. For this purpose 
the specimens were mounted on a chart in such a 
manner that both sides of the specimen could be 
observed. To facilitate judging evidences of dam- 
age, a piece of each fabric, identically processed 
but unexposed to larvae, was mounted with each 
set of four test specimens. Evidences of warp and 
nap feeding were reported on check sheets by means 
of plus and minus markings. Warp feeding was 
defined as cutting of yarns resulting in holes in 
the specimen and nap feeding as surface feeding 
or shearing of the nap. The mean rating for each 
finish within a test, that is, the mean of the means 
of the four specimens, was computed. 
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Results of the tests made were taken from the 
three groups of data obtained at the end of the 
28-day test period: the losses in weight of fabric 
specimens, the counts of larvae remaining alive, and 
visual evidences of feeding. 


TABLE 2 


Mean losses in fabric weight due to larval damage 


(Unprocessed and light-exposed fabric specimens are listed from 
left to right in increasing order of loss as indicated by the grand 


means.) 
FABRIC 
PROCESSING | | 
PROCEDURE a oe \ 
III | IV II VIII | VII I Con-| and 
| trol VI 
| | | 
mg mg mg\| mg mg mg mg mg 


| 


Unprocessed . 5.3) 6.7| 4.7)/15.8| 8.8|17.8156.7|—2.3t 


21.8* 
Fade-Ometer 
Exposures: 
40 hrs. —0.4| 2.4) 8.2) 8.4)10.5 9.1/53.6) —4.6f 
30 hrs......| 1.0) 3.9) 5.7/19.2/18.7/53.0/60.2) 4. 0f 
20 hrs.. —0.6) 3.0) 9.0/12.7|18.0)28.6)46.2) 1.67 
10 hrs... —0.8} 3.2)10.0)13.8/21.6/27.4|52.5) 0.4 
| 
| 


Grand mean 0.9) 3.8) 7.5)14.0)15.5/27.2/53.8 


Least significant differences for treatment differences 
within processings =6.8 

Least significant differences for treatment differences 
for grand means=8.7 

*y, 

t VI. 


Discussion of Findings 


Loss of weight. Tables 2, 3, and 4 show the 
mean losses in weight of fabrics as the result of 
larval damage during the 28 days of exposure to 
carpet beetle larvae. The fabric finish was con- 
sidered satisfactorily resistant to the larvae when 
the loss in weight was not more than eight milli- 
grams, provided that under the same conditions 
the average loss in weight of the control fabric was 
30 milligrams or more. 

The tests are designated by the number of proc- 
essings as seen by reading vertically in the left- 
hand column. The fabrics are listed from left to 
right in increasing order of amount of fabric loss 
as indicated by the grand means, the grand mean 
being the mean fabric losses in each test. 

It was noted that, in every test, the actual amount 
of control fabric eaten exceeded 30 milligrams. 
The finishes of fabrics II, III, and IV met the 
standard in the test for effectiveness of the com- 
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pounds before processing the fabrics. Aside from 
the erratic results for fabric III after dry cleaning 


TABLE 3 
Mean losses in fabric weight due to larval damage 


(Dry-cleaned fabric specimens are listed from left to right in 
increasing order of amount of loss as indicated by the grand 


means.) 


FABRIK 
PROCESSING _ 
PROCEDURE Vv 
III IV II VII | VIII I Con and 
trol VI 
mg mg mg mg mg mg mg mg 
Unprocessed 5.3) 6.7) 4.7) 8.8)15.8)17.8/56.7| —2.3f 
21.8* 
Dry-cleaned: 
1 time -0.6; 0.8) 5.7|16. 1/20.0)12.6/66. 1) —3. 27 
2 times -2.6) 1.8) 6.7/13.1/16.0)19.3/59.7 1.27 
3 times 0.1) 4.4) 9 8/24 3/21. 7)|31. 2/65. 1 5.87 
+ times 3.4) 2.1) 3.7)13.4)/14.3/17.9/53.9| —6.1f 
5 times -0.4) 2.6) 2.5)12.7)12.1) 9.8)45.7| O0.4f 
Grand mean 0.3) 3.1) 5.5)14.7/16.6)18.1/57.9 


Least significant differences for treatment differences 
within processings = 9.3 

Least significant differences for treatment differences 
for grand means =3.8 

> V 

t VI. 


TABLE 4 


Mean losses in fabric weight due to larval damag 
a g J 


(Washed fabric specimens are listed from left to right in increas- 
ing order of amount of loss as indicated by the grand mear 


FAE 
PROCESSING 
PROCEDURE \ 
IV |VIII } VII II! Il I ar 
VI 
r mg mg m ’ mg mg 
Unprocessed 6.7115.8) 8.8] 5.3] 4.7) 56.7 |17.8 2 37 
21.8* 
Washed: 
1 time 5. 2/25.7/31.6)19.2/36.4) 51.2 |35.5) 2.8* 
2 times. . 6. 6/32. 8/31 .5/33.8131.7| 73.1 |47.1 
3 times | 7.8/33.4/29.3)30.2)/45.7|) 56.9 195.7 5». 8* 
4 times 5.1)13.4/21.0)31.2/41 I 10.8 |62.2); 3.0" 
5 times |} 2.5)16.6/21. 1/26.8/55.1) 32.8 |69.8) 11.0°* 
| _ 
Grand mean 5.7/23 


0/23 .9/24.4135.8) 51.9 (54.7 

Least significant differences for treatment differences 
within processings = 11.6 

Least significant differences for treatment differences 
for grand means = 15.8 

*y. 

tVI. 
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and Fade-Ometer exposure, fabric 1V exhibited con- 
sistently superior mothproofing. It was found to be 
effective after all processings. Fabric II was 
permanently protected to one, two, four, and five 
dry cleanings. Although fabric III appeared effec- 
tively protected after light exposure and dry clean- 
ing, the unusual results of an apparent gain in 
weight made it impossible to consider these as indi- 
cations of acceptability. 

Fabric VI, the vicuna, is not considered in the 
following discussion or in the placement of fabric 
treatments in order of acceptability because of the 
erratic data obtained from some of the specimens. 
An apparent gain in weight of specimens showing 
visual evidence of damage was probably due to 
failure to remove all cast skins, imbedded larvae, 
and excrement without damaging the deep-napped 
fabric. This difficulty and uncertainty of complete 
removal of all loose materials after exposure to 
larvae presented a problem which might decrease 
the validity of the fabric loss method of judging 
mothproofing effectiveness. 


TABLE 5 


1nalyse Ss of variance omitting V and V/] 


UE OF I bh aa WASHINGS meee 
ee DI . ~) MEAN DI pe , 
VARIATION MEAN MEAN 

SQUARE 
SQUARE SQUARE 
Vrocessings 5 320. 56* 5 2.138.62+t 4 369 28f 
lreatments 6 |9,198.70* 6 7,286.97* 6 6,641.01* 
rxP 30 61.81f 30 655.97*) 24 178.10* 
~ imples 126 144.33 |126 68.15 105 23 .37 
Total 167 167 139 


* Highly significant differences 
+ Significant differences 
Tt Non-significant differences 


A statistical study of the mean losses in weight 
f fabric, by analyses of variance (omitting fabrics 
and VI), the results of which are shown in table 
supports the above findings. It may be noted 
at there are significant differences among the 
reatments under each of the three types of process- 
ng, as found by the F test interpreted at the 5 per 
nt level. Also, there are definite interactions 
etween numbers of processings and the fabric in- 
ilved. None of these interactions, however, affects 
ny of the general conclusions. An analysis of 
iriance was performed on data of fabrics V and 
[ alone, and no differences among processings 
ere noted. 
Number of larvae remaining alive. The count of 
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live larvae was used to evaluate mothproofing effec- 
tiveness of those compounds classed as poisons. 
Compounds which change the structure of the wool 
so as to make it unpalatable to larvae cannot be 
evaluated on this basis because a 28-day period 
without food is not a fatal starvation period for 
carpet beetle larvae. Table 6 lists the percentages 
of larvae remaining alive on the variously treated 
fabrics after 28 days. 


TABLE 6 


Percentage of larvae remaining alive at end of 28 days of ex- 
posure based on 40 larvae per four specimens of a fabric at 


beginning of test period 


(Fabrics are listed horizontally from left to right in decreasing 
order of effectiveness as based on total mortality in all tests 


for a fabric.) 


LARVAE EXPOSED TO 


LARVAE EXPOSED TO STOMACH 
LARVAE) OTHER MOTHPROOF- 


POISON FINISHES ON 


EXx- ING FINISHES ON 
. FABRICS 
PROCESSING POSED FABRICS 
PROCEDURE TO CON 
TROL 
vi ‘eel vin | FABRIC) ya | I II 
I I pe pe per per per per 
ent ent ent ent ent ent cent cent 
Unproc- 15 Q* 
D i . on “ - 2 
essed. 0.0 Ps 15 0 25.0 12.5| 40.0) 10.0) 27.5 
85 OF 
Fade- 
Ometer: 
10 hrs. 0.0' 7.5T| 32.5) 47.5) 65.0) 32.5) 27.5) 30.0 


20 hrs... 7.5 90.0T 97.5 100.0 100.0) 97.5) 95.0) 90.0 
30 hrs.. 20.0, 75.07 82.5100.0° 90.0) 92.5) 92.5) 95.0 
10 hrs.. 12.5) 85.0¢ 80.0) 97.5) 97.5) 85.0) 82.5) 85.0 


Dry- 
cleaned: 
1 time 2.5 76.7t 72.5) 75.0) 100.0) 92.5) 80.0) 80.0 
2times..17.5 77.5t 60.0) 87.5) 40.0, 47.5) 92.5) 95.0 
3 times. 10.0 100.07, 92.5100.0) 100.0,100.0) 92.5) 97.5 
f{times. 10.0 82.5t 77.5 92.5 95.0) 92.5) 87.5) 95.0 

5times.| 2.5) 25.0f| 27.5) 57.5) 60.0) 70.0) 37.5) 47.5 


W ashed: 
1 time.|15.0 62.5*| 92.5,100.0) 85.0) 77.5) 97.5) 97.5 
2 times. 17.5 100.0 100.0 100.0) 97.5)100.0:100.0 


3 times. 10.0 87.5* 100.0 95.0 100.0) 97.5) 97.5,100.0 
f{times. 0.0, 27.5* 65.0) 50.0; 62.5 40.0 60.0) 67.5 


- -- 


5 times.! 0.0) 15.0*| 72.5) 70.0) 67.5) 27.5) 57.5) 87.5 


ey. 
+ VI 


When 0.0 live larvae was used as the standard 
for complete protection, the finish of fabric IV 
was the only one that met this standard; no live 
larvae were found on the unprocessed fabric speci- 
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mens nor on the specimens exposed in the Fade- 
Ometer for 10 hours before testing. Protection by 
this compound was diminished by longer periods 
of exposure in the Fade-Ometer and by dry clean- 
ing and washing, though even in these cases it 
appears much superior to any other finish when 
evaluated by this method. 
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method of determining damage due to feeding by 
the carpet beetle larvae are shown in table 7. This 
table includes the averages of the satisfactory rat- 
ings resulting from the visual evidences of larval 
damage as observed by ten persons. 

A rating of 10 for warp and 10 for nap indicates 
total satisfaction and means that none of the ten 


TABLE 7 


Vean ratings of effectiveness and permanence of six mothproofing finishes? as determined by visual examinations of fabrics 


(A rating of 10 in both warp and nap would indicate complete satisfaction.) 


PROCESSING PROCEDURE VIII I\ 


< 
a 


arp nap warp nap warp 


Unprocessed 1.75 | 2.00 | 4.25 | 3.00 10.00 
Fade-Ometer: 
10 hrs. 4.50 | 1.25 | 8.25 | 2.50 | 9.75 
20 hrs. 1.25 | 0.75 | 9.25 | 2.25 | 9.00 
30 hrs. 1.25 | 1.50 | 7.50 | 2.25 | 6.25 
40 hrs. §.50 | 1.75 | 7.75 | 3.00 | 9.25 
Dry-cleaned: 
1 time 0.00 | 2.50 5.50 | 2.50 '10.00 
2 times 2.75 | 3.25 | 7.25 | 2.25 |10.00 
3 times , 1.25 1.50 | 5.25 1.00 10.00 
4 times ; ; 3.75 | 3.25 | 5.25 1.25 10.00 
5 times 6.00 | 1.25 | 7.25 | 2.00 |10.00 
Washed: 
1 time 1.00 0.00 75 | 0.50 | 8.25 


) 
2 times .-| 0.00 | 0.75 00 | 0.75 10.00 


—— we ad ~t 
-~ 
—) 
—_ 


3 times 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.25 
$ times 2.25 | 0.75 25 1.25 1.25 
5 times 3.25 | 0.25 75 | 0.00 | 3.75 


nap warp nap warp nap warp 


6 


0 
0 
0 


FABRIC 


I] II] VII V and VI 


25 10.00 | 5.75 (10.00 1.00) 1.75 | 1.50 | 3.25°| 2.25* 
> 


00 | 5.75 | 2.75 |10.00 | 3.75 | 0.00 | 1.75 | 8.25T) 0.25t 
00 | 6.75 | 3.75 |10.00 | 5.25 | 0.75 | 1.00 OOT 3.00 
00 8.25 | 4.75 10.00 | 3.75 | 1.00 | 1.00 8.25t 0.50 
75 | 4.75 | 4.00 | 9.00 | 5.25 | 2.75 | 1.75 | 9.00T| 4.00 
50 | 8.50 | 5.50 | 8.75 1.50 1.00 2.50 8 50t 0.30 
50 6.25 >.2o | 9.75 | 2.75 | 2.25 1.75 | 9.25T| 0.75 
00 5.50 3.75 | 8.25 | 5.50 | 0.50 | 2.00 | 9.50T 0.75 
75 | 7.25 | 4.00 (10.00 | 4.00 | 2.75 | 1.75  8.50T) 1.00 
50 10.00 | 7.75 | 9.75 $50 $00 2.75 } 8.00T 5.75 


25 | 0.75 | 0.00 | 1.25 | 0.00 | 0.25 | 0.25 | 7.75*| 2.25% 
50 | 2.50 | 1.25 | 0.00 | 0.00 | 0.7 

00 0.00 1.00 0.00 0.00 0.25 0.50 5.50* 2.00 
00 1.00 0.75 | 0.00 | 0.00 0.50 0.75 | 5.50* 2 
25 | 0.25 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 0.00 | 1.75 | 0.50 | 9.75*| 5.00 


* Two pieces, II and III, had been finished by the same mothproofing compound. 


wih 2 
+ VI. 


It is possible that an explanation for the lower 
percentage of live larvae on fabrics processed by 
five dry cleanings and by four and five washings 
than on fabrics of fewer processings might be found 
in a variation in testing conditions existing at that 
time; a definite decrease in larval activity is noted 
also in the cases of control fabric and fabrics treated 
by compounds other than poisons. 

Little or no protection by the other stomach 
poison compounds tested was indicated by live 
larvae counts. In the cases of fabric VI dry-cleaned 
three times, fabric I washed two and three times, 
and fabric VII exposed in the Fade-Ometer 20 and 
30 hours, dry-cleaned three times, and washed once 
and twice, no larvae were killed. 

Visual examination. The results of the third 


persons saw any evidences of shearing of the na 
or eating of the yarns of the test specimens. Read 
ing horizontally for the unprocessed fabrics—t] 
fabrics as they were received—shows that no fabri 
completely resisted moth attack. A rating of 10 
for the warp for fabrics I, II, and III indicated th: 
no holes were evident in any of the four specimen: 
However, they showed evidences of feeding in tl 
nap as recorded in a rating from 4 to 6.25. 

Of the processed fabrics, that is, those expos: 
to the light of the Fade-Ometer for different lengt! 
of time and those dry-cleaned and washed, in on! 
three fabrics were there instances showing rating 
above 50 per cent satisfaction in both warp an 
nap. It has been suggested that the finish mig} 
be considered satisfactory in respect to warp | 
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nap if three-fourths or one-half of the ratings were 
satisfactory. 

When fabrics are treated with a stomach poison, 
larvae must eat some of the fabric to become poi- 
soned. Thus very small holes or shearing of the 
nap were observed even when little weight of fabric 


was lost and all larvae were dead. 


Summary 


Under the conditions of this study the following 
statements can be made: 

Fabric IV consistently exhibited the superior 
mothproofing finish according to the fabrie loss and 
live larval count methods. By the fabric loss 
method, it was effective and permanent to all proc- 
essings; by the live larval count method, it was 
effective and permanent to 10 hours of light expo- 
sure. Measured in terms of visual evidence, satis- 
factory protection was not afforded by its finish. 

The treatments of fabrics II and III were effec- 
tive as the fabrics were received, when measured 
by the fabric loss method. That of fabrie II was 
permanent only in the cases of one, two, four, and 
five dry cleanings; that of fabrie III showed no 
convincing evidence of permanence. On the basis 
of visual evidence, only unprocessed fabric II was 
effectively protected as received and_ protection 


was permanent to one, two, and five dry cleanings. 
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Although fabric III, in cases of exposure to light 
for 20 and 40 hours and three dry cleanings, showed 
satisfactory protection, this is to be questioned 
because low ratings on the nap of the unprocessed 
specimens do not permit classification as satis- 
factory. 

Evaluating fabrics V and VI only on the basis of 
live larval counts and visual evidences of feeding, 
they were found to be satisfactorily protected by 
the latter method in two cases, dry-cleaned five 
times and washed five times. This evaluation also 
is doubtful since it was not considered satisfactorily 
protected as received. Treatments of fabrics I, 
VII, and VIII were not effective as protectors of 
the fabrics as received. 

The limitations of each method for determining 
effectiveness must be recognized. Validity of the 
fabric loss method would be increased by a more 
adequate method of cleaning the fabric at the end 
of the test period without increasing damage to the 
fabric. In using counts of live larvae, feeding 
resulting in visually evident damage is necessary in 
cases which show protection. In using visual evi- 
dence to determine the effectiveness of mothproof- 
ing, it must be recognized that feeding might occur 
on outer edges of nap and yarns which could not 
be seen but would be realized in loss of weight of 
fabrics. 
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Our Roles in College Education 


(Continued from page 338) 


the course. Few institutions are making a serious 
effort to correct this situation. Isn’t it a problem 
many institutions should attack and through pre- 
service and in-service training prepare graduate 
students for their role in teaching home and family 
living to nonmajor students as a part of their general 
education? 

Throughout the vears, home economics has grown 
in influence and in the respect it commands from 
students and other faculty members. We are not 
vet, however, meeting the demand for professional 
vorkers. Let’s keep a strong professional program 
vhich will attract more students. At the same 
time, we need to reconsider sequence and emphasis 
n courses in order to better prepare all major stu- 
lents as home economists who understand and are 
ible to function intelligently in the various areas 
f homemaking. A still further role which we 
should be playing is that of making education for 
home and family living a part of the general educa- 
tion of all college students. Others outside our field 


are coming to recognize its importance. Let us 
be prepared to make the contribution which is con- 
sistent with our original purposes and which we are 


In a unique position to make. 
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The Meaning of Labels 
to College Students 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON and CARMEN HowELu! 
University of Alabama 


Do high school graduates who have entered col- 
lege and selected home economics as their field of 
study understand the meaning of some common 
terms used on labels? Are college seniors majoring 
in textiles and clothing or interior decoration any 
better informed than the freshmen? Do they read 
labels when selecting their clothing? These were 
the questions raised in this study. 

A carefully prepared check sheet was given to 
100 freshmen and 43 seniors in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Alabama. The 
freshmen had been in college about two months. 
The seniors were majors in clothing and textiles 
or interior decoration. 

Forty-one per cent of the freshmen had no home 
economics in high school, 20 per cent had one-half 
to one year, 19 per cent had two years, and 15 per 
cent had more than two years. One did not check 
this item. 

Of the 43 seniors, all had taken a_ beginning 
course in textiles in college; 67 per cent had an 
advanced course also; 30 per cent had taken textile 
chemistry; and over half, or 58 per cent, had taken 
consumer problems or consumer economics. 

Half the freshmen said they always read labels 
when selecting clothes, whereas two-thirds of the 
seniors replied in the affirmative. The remainder 
in both groups excepting four freshmen said they 
read labels sometimes. The four freshmen ad- 
mitted they did not read labels. 

While high school training in home economics 
had no significant influence on whether or not fresh- 
men read labels, it did aid the group studied in 
assuming responsibility in selecting their ward- 
robes; however, on the average, one-fourth of the 
freshmen reported they assumed full responsibility 


* Miss Howell was a graduate student in clothing and tex- 
tiles at the University of Alabama when the study was mad 
in December 1949. She is now assistant professor of home 
economics at Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, 


Mississippi. 








and three-fourths stated mothers and daughters 
together made the selections. Approximately the 
same percentages were reported by seniors. 

Items selected and purchased at some time with- 
out help by 90 per cent or more of the freshmen 
were shoes, socks, and sweaters and by 80 to 89 
per cent were skirts, blouses, nylon hose, and slips. 
All of the seniors had selected and purchased socks, 
slips, and nylon hose for themselves. More than 
90 per cent of the seniors at some time purchased 
their own sweaters, skirts, blouses, and shoes. 
However, approximately two-thirds of the freshmen 
and seniors depended upon advice and help from 
their mothers when purchasing evening dresses, 
tailored suits, and winter coats. Neither fresh- 
men nor seniors reported that their mothers made 
all of the selections of clothing items. 

The students were asked to check the meaning 
of 12 common terms on labels. They were: “guar- 
anteed,” “colorfast,” “Sanforized,” “100 per cent 
wool,” “pure dye silk,” “waterproof,” “virgin wool,” 
“viscose rayon,” “water repellent finish,” “reproc- 
essed wool,” “crease resistant,” and “nylon.” 

In the freshman group, between 70 and 80 per 
cent checked the correct interpretation of the terms 
“100 per cent wool,” “waterproof,” “virgin wool,” 
“erease resistant,” and “nylon.” Slightly more than 
50 per cent checked correctly “water repellent” 
and “reprocessed wool.” The terms they did not 
interpret correctly (less than 5 per cent) were 
“guaranteed,” “colorfast,” and “pure dye silk.” 
Only 34 per cent knew the meaning of ‘“‘Sanforized,” 
and 20 per cent of “viscose rayon.” 

All the seniors recognized the correct interpre- 
tation of “virgin wool,” and 97 per cent checked 
“nylon” right. More than 70 per cent knew “San- 
forized,” ‘“‘waterproof,” “viscose rayon,” “water 
repellent,” “reprocessed wool,” and “crease resist- 
ant.” About one-half (51 per cent) knew what 
“viscose rayon” is. Less than one-fifth checked 
correctly the meaning of “guaranteed” (18 per 
cent), “colorfast” (9 per cent), “pure dye silk” 
(16 per cent). 

The freshmen (78 per cent) rated better than the 
seniors (51 per cent) in checking correctly thi 
meaning of the term “100 per cent wool.” Sine 
little silk has been available in recent years it is 
not surprising that two-thirds of the freshmen and 
one-fourth of the seniors admitted they did not 
know the meaning of the term “pure dye silk.” 

More than two-thirds of the freshmen and seniors 
interpreted “guaranteed” to mean “assurance of 
refund if defective in any way.” Few checked the 
correct interpretation, “a general term which does 
not mean much.” 

Only four seniors and no freshmen recognized 
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“colorfast” as ‘‘a vague term which does not mean 
much.” 

Apparently textiles and consumer economics 
courses in college helped a high percentage of the 
students reporting to interpret correctly the terms 
“Sanforized,” “ 
repellent,” “reprocessed wool,” and “nylon”; con- 
fused them about the meaning of “100 per cent 
wool” and “waterproof”; and were ineffective re- 


virgin wool,” “viscose rayon,” “water 


garding “guaranteed,” “colorfast,’ and “pure dye 
silk.” 

Summary. High school home economics training 
influenced their assuming personal responsibility in 
wardrobe selection in the group of freshmen studied. 
It had no significant effect on whether or not they 
read labels. Seniors and freshmen select without 
assistance many individual wardrobe items but 
depend on help from their mothers when buying 
more expensive garments such as winter coats, 
tailored suits, and evening dresses. 

While the advanced students read labels with 
mete wtiietieniion than de the veukies deleaia. 
there was indication that high school and college 
courses in home economics might make a more 
effective contribution than they do now to the 
education of these young women as consumers in 
interpreting correctly the information found on 


labels 


Business-sponsored 
Teaching Aids Discussed 


BERENICE MALLORY 
Home Economics Education Service 
U.S. Office of Education 


Representatives of business concerns have for 
many years indicated their desire to make materials 
they produce as useful as possible to home econom- 
ics teachers. Frequently they come or write to 
the Home Economics Education Service regarding 
types of materials to issue for school use. The staff 
of this Service, however, is too small to devote the 
necessary time to meet the requests. It is also 
believed that more sound suggestions to business 
and education will result if a group representing 
both business and education work together. 

At the invitation of Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
Home Economies Education Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, nine home economists in business and eight 
educators—teachers and supervisors of home eco- 
nomics—met last fall for a two-day conference 
with the Home Economics Education Service staff 
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to explore together some of their problems and ways 
of meeting them. 

Discussion centered around the needs for (1) 
criteria or characteristics of acceptable teaching 
materials; (2) a list of materials which educators 
feel are needed and which might appropriately be 
produced by business; (3) consideration of the 
possibility of submitting materials to educators for 
consultation before they are produced in large 
quantities. 

Although in the two-day meeting no real con- 
clusions could be drawn about any of the topics 
discussed, the members of the group found them- 
selves in agreement on many points. Group think- 
ing about characteristics of acceptable supple- 
mentary teaching materials for use by homemaking 
teachers and students resulted in this tentative 
outline: 

Acceptable materials 
A. Have genuine value to individuals using the materials 

1. Meet common needs of groups of students 

2. Add interest to the learning process 

3. Add important information to that available in 
most reference books 

4. Help individuals to develop judgment and dis- 
crimination 

B. Present information accurately and honestly without 

bias, dece ption, or exaggeration 
1. Give definite identification of source of material 
2. State authority or source of information for unusual 


claims made 
C. Present information in an effective manner 
1. Content 
i. Is well organized 
b. Is clear, brief, and easy to read 
c. Emphasizes information about products rather 
than specific brands 
d. Supplies up-to-date and timely information 
2. Form 
1. Is well designed and illustrated, with good bal- 
ince between illustration and text 
b. Is easy to handle, display, and store 


Consideration was given to kinds of materials 
that are needed and to forms in which teachers 
would like to have supplementary materials. 
Teachers, supervisors, and business representatives 
present made suggestions of “do’s” and “don’ts” 
from their own experience. It was pointed out that 
teachers need materials helpful in buying and 
caring for products. Listed as helpful were mate- 
rials on: (a) techniques in using and caring for 
products; (b) manipulation and operation of equip- 
ment; (c) specifications about products, distin- 
guishing differences between products of similar 
types; (d) ways in which equipment and products 
can save energy, time, and materials; (e) efficient 
steps or procedures in a process, for example, 
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making a cake or using a pressure saucepan. It 


was suggested that producers might give greater 


consideration to making materials more easily 
readable and more suitable for use by lower-middle 
income groups. Six types of materials to be avoided 
or given only minor emphasis were: (1) suggested 
lesson plans or quizzes, (2) historic materials about 
a product or process, (3) materials that include 
steps in manufacturing or processing a_ product, 
(4) samples for each pupil, (5) highly dramatized 
material which tends to direct attention away from 
important facts, thereby lessening its value as a 
teaching aid, and (6) posters presenting more than 
one central idea. 

The group agreed that representatives of business 
firms and educators should establish procedures for 
working together and is following up by corre- 
spondence some of the suggestions that came out of 
the meeting to see if a practicable plan can be 
worked out for co-operation in the future. 


Consumer Speaks Project 
on Teen-Agers’ Preferences 


Letra V. Hacer 

Chairman, Consumer Interests Committee 

Family Economics and Home Management Division 
Florida Home Economics Association 


At the 1949 meeting of the Florida Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the family economics and home 
management division and the consumer interests 
committee decided to participate in a Consumer 
Speaks project. After consultation with other 
states about projects and methods, the consumer 
interests committee composed of Elise Duvall 
(chairman), Vera Walker, and Elizabeth Starbird 
decided to find out what teen-agers like in the 
socks they buy and in the lipstick they wear. 

A questionnaire was prepared on each of these 
subjects, and copies were sent to 13 high schools 
in the state. In the majority of the cases, the re- 
sults were compiled by the participating schools. 
The committee felt that this was advantageous to 
both the schools and the committee, since in addi- 
tion to minimizing the task of tabulation, it became 
a more meaningful learning experience to the stu- 
dents. The committee tabulated the reports of the 
schools and presented its report at the 1950 meet- 
ing of the Florida Home Economics Association. 

The results of the questionnaire on socks showed 
that most teen-agers buy their own socks and are 
allowed to choose the type they want although with 
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adult supervision. The following characteristics 
are listed in order of importance to the teen-agers: 


1. Holds shape in washing 8. White 

2. Doesn’t shrink 9. Knitted-on tops 
3. Close knit 10. Colored 

4. Does not slide down at heel 11. Stitched-on tops 
5. Reinforced tor 12. Loose knit 


6. Fast color 13. Stripes 


Solid color 
The majority of the girls preferred cotton socks 
for school but preferred nylon for special occasions. 
Socks wear out first at heel, next at toe. The kind 
of socks teen-agers want are usually sold in the 
town in which they live. 

Some of the interesting comments teen-agers 
made about sock preferences are: 
There are not enough socks with reinforced toes and heels 


I wish the heels and toes would be mor hole-proof and I 
would like more unusual socks 

There could be more variety because dress colors are often 
something other than yellow, blue, and pink 

Why are there no socks with polka dots, flowers and so 
forth? These would be fun to wear 

I don’t think the socks I want are made, for I’ve never 
found any that fit exactly as I would like them 

Most socks have beautiful tops and poorly made bottoms 

Make more angora socks at a better price 

Please sell more half-sizes and more size eleven 

Some of the manufacturers are very skimpy with the t 
The results of the questionnaire on lipstick 

showed that teen-agers buy many brands of lip- 

stick. Forty-two different brands were mentioned 

as favorites, though three moderate-priced well- 

known brands were mentioned most often. 
Reasons teen-agers buy the brand of lipstick they 


are using in order of importance are: 


1. Color of skin 15. Name ippeals to you 

2. Spreads easily 16. Matches nail polish 

3. Good buy 17. Lipstick slender and 

4. Feels good on mouth long 

5. Matches costume 1S. Wedge-shaped tip 

6. Smells good 19. Can be refilled 

7. Boy friend thinks it 20. Slender and short 
looks good 21. Case large 

8. Has pointed tip (shape) 22. Is expensiv: 

9. Brand or color your 23. Feels dry 
boy friend likes 24. Mirror on cast 

10. Attractive tube or cass 25. Way advertised 

11. Round tip (shape) 26. Looks well on someone 


12. Feels moist you admire 
13. Inexpensive 27. Brand your girl friend 


14. Case is small uses 


The chief criticisms of lipstick in order of their 


importance to the teen-agers are: 


1. Greasy 4. Lumpy and crumbles 
2. Comes off too easily 5. Smells bad 
3. Too dry 6. Expensive 
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Increase in AHEA Dues 
Proposed for 1952 


An increase in American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation dues, effective in the 1952-53 fiscal year, 1s 
proposed in the revisions of the bylaws that ar 
published in the AHEA Activities section of this 
HomME Economics. The 
rise of and 
the AHEA provides for its mem- 


bers caused the executive committee of the Associa- 


issue of the JOURNAL OF 


general and steady costs in services 


materials which 


tion to recommend this inerease for the considera- 
tion of the constitution and bylaws committee. The 
proposed rise has no relation to the costs of pur- 
chase and maintenance of the permanent head- 
quarters building but is entirely due to the current 
As AHEA members will remember, t! 
in 1948 when an 
nerease of $1 for annual members was approved 
If the the 


Cleveland annual meeting, they will become effec- 


situation. 


last increase in dues was voted 


proposed increases are approved at 
tive a vear hence. Memberships for the coming 
fiseal year, August 1951 to July 31, 1952, will not 


he affected —M ILprep Horton, Evecutive Secretary. 


Departments Strengthen 
Committee Organization 


With more effective department organization as 
their goal, several of this year’s department chair- 
men are experimenting with changes in the com- 
mittee structure inside their departments in the 
\HEA. 

Reports to the midyear meeting of the AHEA 
executive committee described several of the plans 
in effect for “tightening up” of committee organi- 
Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, chairman of 


home economics in business department, has 


zation. 
the 
grouped related committees of her department and 
issigned one person the task of co-ordination and 
of keeping news of activities circulating among 
the committees. For instance, the department vice- 
chairman, who is also the chairman of the program 
the the of 
committees charged with program-of-work activi- 


’ work. co-ordinates work of group 


ties. 
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Louise Keller, chairman of the department of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education, has ap- 
pointed committees on a two-year term basis, in 
the belief that the activities 
cannot be completed in one year and that the proj- 


most of committee 
ect is likely to suffer when committee personnel 
changes. 

Because the Farmers Home Administration de- 
partment is small, it is considered especially im- 
portant that every member participate in depart- 
ment activities. To achieve this, the department 
has divided the United States into six 


each represented on every department committee. 


areas with 


The area representative is responsible for getting 


information to and from the home management 
specialists in her area, compiling this information, 


and sending it to the committee chairman. 


Inquiry about Planning 

Family Living Course 

In line with the current policy at Connecticut 
College, a liberal arts college in New London, Con- 
necticut, the department of home economics is 
thinking seriously in relation to its contributions 
The staff of 
possibility of a 


to general education. the department 


is considering the general course 
in family living, geared for the many students who 
are nonmajors. 

Connecticut College alumnae who have had some 
work in home economics frequently comment on 
the values thev have secured from these individual 
taken 


courses as electives while they majored in 


other fields. Although the department reaches most 


of the students through enrollment in one course 


or another, it believes that it should make a much 
broader contribution. 

Realizing that other home economics departments 
this same challenge, I am writing to 


have faced 


ask help. If vour college has planned or is offer- 
ing a general course in family living, the staff at 
Connecticut College would appreciate receiving an 


outline of it and comments as to how the course 
is being received, problems arising, and so forth. 
What credit 
of college is the course offered? 
included? Is it 
Who is teaching it? 
departments? 
Although each college experiences different prob- 


is being offered? During which vear 
Is laboratory work 
a required or an elective offering? 


Is it a joint offering with other 


lems, it seems to me that by pooling our thinking 
on this important phase of teaching we can progress 
faster and with more effective results.—MARGARET 


S. Cuaney, chairman, department of home eco- 


nomics, C'onne cticut Colle qe. 
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AHEA Public Relations 
Committee Holds Workshop 


Heiten Jupy Bonp, Chairman 
AHEA Public Relations Committe 


The public relations committee of the American 
Home Economics Association held a work con- 
ference on public relations in New York, Febru- 
ary 23 and 24. 

Committee members from the following depart- 
ments were present: Lelia Massey, colleges and 
universities; Clara Lee Cone, elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education; Beatrice Billings, ex- 
tension service; Anne E. Russell, Farmers Home 
Administration; Polly Gade, home economics in 
business; Lenore M. Sullivan, home economics in in- 
stitution administration; Mrs. Howard H. Oldham, 
homemaking; Nelle M. Sailor, social welfare and 
public health; Fae Tilley, college clubs; Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, chairman of the AHEA public relations 
committee; and Mrs. Jane Tiffany Wagner, vice- 
chairman. 

In addition, the Association was represented by 
Florence Fallgatter, president; Mildred Horton, ex- 
ecutive secretary; and Frances Urban, field secre- 
tary. 

The Friday program included: 

Work of the Committee and Purpose of the Meeting 

Mrs. Heten Jupy Bonp 
Program in Public Relations of Each Department 

Reports by Chairmen 
Luncheon at Statler Hotel 
Your Association and Mine 

FLorRENce FALuUGATTER, President, AHEA 

Mutprep Horton, Executive Secretary, AHEA 
Public Relations—What Is It? How It Works? 

Joz Corps, Vice-President and General Manager, Steve 

Hannagan Associates 
High Lights and Interpretations 

Satty Woopwarp, Flanley and Woodward, Public Rela- 

tions (discussion leader) 


The Saturday program was: 


A Look at Home Economics and Our Task Ahead 
Mitton FatrMAN, Director of Public Relations, The 
Borden Company 
High Lights and Interpretations 
Mrs. Marsortre Dean, Manager of Products Publicity, 
General Foods, Inc. 
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Luncheon 
The Program Ahead for AHEA 
What are our goals? 
What are our facts? 
What should have priorities? 


> 


The reports of the activities of the departments 
were most stimulating. The interpretation of the 
field to the public and recruitment of students con- 
tinue to be of great importance in each group. The 
better use of media of communication such as the 
radio, television, magazines, and newspapers was 
emphasized repeatedly. There was evidence that 
a real effort was being made to reach all types 
and kinds of lay and professional groups. Further 
emphasis is being made to stress the use of the 
words “home economics” and “home economist.” 
The department of homemaking has coined the 
phrase “home economics homemaker” to designate 
the professionally educated homemaker. Several 
career bulletins are being revised or planned. 

The consultants were most helpful in presenting 
points of view, giving practical suggestions, and 
answering pertinent questions. Mr. Copps empha- 
sized from the standpoint of press agentry: 


1. Know your facts and stress them at all times 
2. Tell your story honestly 


) 
3. Show how it serves the public 
4. Sell what you do to the men of the country 


Miss Woodward pointed out the many attractive 
possibilities in the field of home economics and 
urged us to capitalize on two aspects of the pro- 
fession: The many avenues within the field fo 
rich and rewarding service and the contribution 
that home economists can make in bringing a greate! 
sense of security into American family life 

Miss Woodward also stressed the fact that pub- 
lie relations is a continuous service. She advised 
that we first discover what we want to do, then 
draw up a pattern of operation and enlist the help 
of every home economist. 

Mr. Fairman pointed up his remarks with the 
following questions: 

1. Whom do you serve? 

2. How can you serve them better? 

3. What are your points of mutual interest? 

i Why do you want recognition? 

5. Have you capitalized on the services you stand ready to 
give? 

6. Have you opened up all of the new areas of the profes- 
sion? 

7. Have you used your skills to work to the best advantage 


of your community for the good of the community? 


Mrs. Dean emphasized the importance of being 
articulate, of sticking to fundamentals, of not 
spreading efforts too thin or too far afield, of build- 
ing up a consciousness of service to the American 
home, to the community, and to the nation. 
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The contribution of these specialists from the 
field of publie relations was of such great value 
it was decided that a program would be planned 
for state presidents, state chairmen of public re- 
lations, and chairmen and representatives of de- 
partments at the time of the annual meeting. Three 
special committees were appointed, one on program 
for the annual meeting, one on developing mate- 
rials for effective public relations, and one on goals 
and handbook. 

Throughout the meeting consultants and mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly emphasized the 
fact that the help of each one of the nineteen thou- 
sand members of the American Home Economics 
Association is needed if an effective program of 
publie relations is to be carried on successfully. 


Progress in Co-operation 
for Health Education 


FRANCES PRESTON 


Family Ng Yr? ice A ssociation of Cle ré land 


Delegates from 59 member agencies met at the 
Cleveland Health Museum on January 25 and 26, 
1951, to discuss health education in schools and 
colleges. For the past SIX years emphasis has been 
placed on the following major objectives: 
|. Co-operative planning of school health programs 

at local, state, and federal levels 
2. Teacher education 
}. Standardization of health examinations and fol- 

low-up in school health programs 

Numerous reports of progress made since 1945 

ere enthusiastically received by the conference. 
The trend is definitely toward the working to- 
vether of local schools with the I 
f Health and Edueation. 
vere the school-health planning done in Van Buren, 
Arkansas; Fisherville, Va.: and Mt. Pleasant, Mich- 


gan. Thirty states are now working with these 


', S. Departments 


Outstanding examples 


lederal Security agencies instead of attempting to 
plan unaided. It is the rule now instead of the 
exception that health programs are administered 
co-operatively. Conferences of government, school, 
ind voluntary agencies have been held in 12 states 
inder the auspices of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; the National Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has sponsored 35 workshops on school health 

Recommendations for future school health pro- 
grams were charted and endorsed in principle the 
statement of the National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education, issued by United States Com- 
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missioner of Education Earl J. MeGrath, which 

recommends the following minimum school health 

and fitness program for children of our country: 

Thorough medical and dental examination of all children 
on or before admission to school and at least three times 
thereafter 

Observation daily by all teachers for signs of possible 
deviation from the normal and reference of children 
through the parents to doctors and dentists for treatment 
4 co-ordinated follow-up program encouraging parents to 
provide needed corrective and protective measures 

Organized health instruction based on scientific information 

Planned instruction in activities suited to the sex, grade, 
ability and special need of pupils 

Recre it10n organized in a well-rounded program 


Second, it was recognized that the needs and 

the strengthening of health education include: 

1. Furthering the mutual beneficial relationship be- 
tween school health and public health education 

2. Closer co-operation between school health and 
community health services 

3. More effective utilization of all available pro- 
fessional skills in the fields of education, medi- 
cine, nursing, dentistry, nutrition, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and public health in official 
and voluntary agencies at all levels 

4. More effective interest, concern, and involvement 
of parents and citizens, and especially boards 


of edueation 


Proposed Revision of AHEA 
Constitution and Bylaws 
BALDWIN 


KETURAH E. 
Chairman, Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


The 1950-51 committee on revision of the con- 
stitution and bylaws proposes that the constitution 
and bylaws, as they appear in the September 1950 


JOURNAL, be changed as follows: 
CONSTITUTION 
Proposed changes: 


ArtTicLE IV: Officers and Governing Bodies 

Section 3: After the word “divisions” add “, and the presi- 
dent of the de partment of college clubs.” 

Section 5: (New section) The board of trustees shall con- 
sist of the elected officers (as defined in Section 1 of this 
Article) and the executive secretary, who shall act as custo- 
dian of the seal and the records of the Association 


BYLAWS 


Proposed changes: 


ArticLe I: Elections 
Section 1: In the first sentence, after the word “depart- 
ments,” insert “(except the college clubs department).” 
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ArticLe II: Functions of Officers and Governing Bodies 
Section 1 (5): Change the words “Article II, Section 1 
(7)” to read “Section 1 (7) of this Article.” 


Section 2 (2): After the first sentence, add: “It shall 
receive and act upon the recommendations of the executive 
board in regard to the annual budget and the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Association.” Number 
the last sentence “(3)” and change it to read: “It shall 
consider the general policies and needs of the Association.” 
Item (3) of this section then becomes item (4). 


Section 3 (1): In the first sentence, delete the words “and 
idminister the property of the Association.” Remove the 
third sentence from the middle of this paragraph and make 
it item (2). Add a new item, (3), as follows: “It shall set 
up the necessary procedure for choice of time and plac 
of the annual meeting of the Association and submit its 
recommendations to the council. Item (2) then becomes 
(4) and item (3) then becomes (5). After Section 4, add 
as new “Section 5. The board of trustees shall control the 
property of the Association and shall have general over- 
sight of all business matters affecting the Association. Five 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 


ArticLe III: Membership 

Section 1 (4) a: In the first paragraph, change $4 to $5 
and $3.50 to $4. In the second paragraph, change $4 to $5 
and $5 to $5.50. 


Section 2 (3): Change 10 cents to 15 cents and $2 to $3 
Change the last sentence to read: “They shall be repre- 
sented on the executive board and on the council by the 
president of the college clubs department.” 


Section 2 (4): Change the words “Article III. Section 1 
(4) a” to read “Section 1 (1) and (2) of this Article.” Also 
change that sentence after the words “may designate” to 
read: “and in addition 25 cents per member national dues 
to be forwarded to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the minimum national dues to be $6.50 per group 
In such a group the members who are engaged in home 
economics in a professional remunerative occupation shall 
be individual members of the Association.” 


ArticLE IV: Committees 

Section 1 (2): In the second sentence, change “editorial 
advisory” to “advisory editorial.” Item (3): in the first 
sentence change the words “for the college clubs” to “for 
the department of college clubs.” Omit the second and third 
sentences. To item (6), add the words “of the bylaws - 3 
item (7), add the words “of the bylaws.” Omit item (8) 


ArticLe V: Divisions and Departments 

Section 1: In the first sentence, after “chairman,” insert 
“a vice-chairman.” After the second sentence, add “The 
chairman shall be elected one year before she assumes 
office.” Change the second paragraph to read: “The college 
clubs department shall have its own standing rules devel- 
oped in harmony with the constitution and bylaws of the 
American Home Economics Association and approved by 
the executive board of the Association. These rules shall 
provide for the election of the officers of the department.’ 


Section 3: End the first sentence with the word “chair- 
men.” Add a new sentence “The department of college 


clubs shall be represented on both bodies by its president.” 
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Career Talent Search 


Outstanding high school students and their voca- 
tional guidance counselors of the Washington, D. C., 


area have learned about home economics this year 


through a unique Home Economics Career Talent 
Search sponsored by the Home Economists in Busi- 
ness of the D. C. Home Economics Association. 

The program, expertly “staged” to open dramati- 
cally with a full day of visits to outstanding home 
economists “on the job” in various Washington 
firms, continued for several months of “search” 
for scholarship winners, and closed with a dinner 
to announce the winners of scholarship awards and 
of an all-expense supervised trip to New York. 

The October Career Day, planned in co-operation 
with the D. C. publie schools, included visits to 
home economists who explained their work and 
discussed opportunities in particular areas of home 
economics. At a tea ending the day’s activities, 
the Talent Search was announced. 

A $200 scholarship in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Maryland and an all-ex- 
pense week-end trip to New York City were th 
awards offered. Each student attending the Caree 
Day was invited to act as a private “talent scout” 
and to submit the name of one senior student 
from her school whom she believed worthy of the 
scholarship. The “talent scouts” were invited also 
to submit a written report showing how they passed 
on to other students the things they learned on 
Career Day. The author of the best report would 
win a New York trip. 

Interest in the “Talent Search’ was so great 
and the quality of the candidates submitted by 
the girls who attended the Career Day program so 
outstanding that the number of scholarships was 
increased to four, one for $200 and three for $100. 

Awards were presented at a February dinner 
meeting of the D. C. Home Economists in Business 
by Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA. 

In New York, the winners were guests of the 
Hotel New Yorker, attended a New York HEIB 
meeting, took part in radio broadcasts and TV 
shows, and visited the home economics departments 
of magazines and food companies, among them the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, who paid 
their transportation from Washington. They were 
accompanied by Ida Jean Kain of the Washington 


HEIB group. 
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New Books 


Methods in Food Analysis: Applied to Plant 
Products. By Maynarp A. Jostixn. New York: 
Academic Press, Inc., 1950, 525 pp., $8.50. 


As indicated by the subtitle, the methods dis- 





cussed and the analytical procedures apply for the 

most part to the analysis of fruit and vegetable 

products. However, the principles involved have 
wider application. 

The book, which has been written for use as a 
text and reference work to teach the student with 
a background of bacteriology and chemistry, in- 
cluding quantitative analysis, to apply his training 
to food analysis, is an outgrowth of a set of lecture 
notes and laboratory directions developed by the 
author over twenty-odd years of teaching. The 
subject matter includes: (1) sampling and prepara- 
tion and preservation of samples for analysis; (2) 
phvsical methods; (3) chemical methods; and (4) 
some reference to microanalytical, bioassay, and 
bacteriological procedures. 

The treatment of subject matter differs from that 
of most texts in the field of food analysis in that 
emphasis is upon principles rather than practices. 
Several methods are discussed critically for each 
determination, but a detailed description is pre- 
sented for only one of these. 

Illustrations and diagrams of instruments and 
apparatus enhance the usefulness of the text for 
laboratory work. A list of literature citations at 
the end of each chapter makes it a valuable 
reference book.—Cecintia Scuvuck, Purdue Univer- 

a7) 

Quantity Cookery. By Noia Treat and LENORE 
Ricuarps. Revised Edition. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1951, 628 pp., $4.95. 
(Quantity Cookery by Nola Treat and Lenore 

Richards is “an old friend” to teachers of courses 

in the art of mass food preparation and an able 

ally of those who are concerned with institutional 
management and the training of institutional per- 
sonnel. The new revised edition, which makes its 
appearance now, has some added features which 
do much indeed to enhance its value and primacy 
in relation to restaurant and dining room opera- 
tion and to its usefulness in the realm of kitchen 
conduct and functioning. One of these features is 
the more comprehensive treatment of the mechanics 





of planning and organizing for quantity food service 
and in determining adequate kitchen facilities. 

The new edition goes far in excellent suggestions 
in judging foods, in dealing with the ever-present 
problem of “left overs,” and in the choice of food 
combinations, both from a nutritional standpoint 
and the equally compelling question of budget allow- 
ances. In this respect the book is singularly free 
from theoretical discussions. 

Many new recipes have been added to the revi- 
sion. The recipes are set up in a new form which 
gives weights with their equivalent measures, which 
is attractive, since weighing is not only more speedy 
and saving in time but is more accurate, too. The 
approximate yield per recipe is listed in weight, as 
are portions. The compensation in timesaving in 
this feature is one of the valuable contributions of 
the revision. 

A chapter is devoted to a comprehensive table 
of weights and their approximate measures. In 
this era of ever-growing costs and rising prices, the 
need for accuracy in this area is all too evident. 

A welcome addition to the statistical tables is 
detailed information on perishables, spices, frozen 
foods, and other edibles. This feature should be 
most helpful indeed in developing, enlarging, and 
checking recipes or in finding suitable substitutes in 
periods of shortages. 

Quantity Cooke ry is well planned and well writ- 
ten, practical in its treatments, and an excellent 
source in the undertaking of research.—Mnrs. 
GEORGIA SCHLOSSER, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 


Functions of a Modern University: Proceedings 
of the First Symposium Sponsored by State 
University of New York. Albany, New York: 
State University of New York, 1950, 361 pp., $1. 


The Main Line Cook Book. By Ernuet W. Stokes 
and Mary H. Huser. New York: Abelard Press, 


1950, 227 pp., $3.50. 


Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. By 
ANNA DEPLANTER Bowes and CHar.es F. 
Cuvurcn. Seventh Edition. Philadelphia 6: 
Anna dePlanter Bowes, Northeast Corner, 7th 
and Delancey Streets, 1951, 94 pp., $2.25. 


The Art of Serving Food Attractively. By Mary 
ALBERT WeNKER. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1951, 190 pp., $2.45. 


A Treasury of Country Cookery. By Grace War- 
KINS Huckett. Watkins Glen, New York: Cen- 
tury House, 1951, 137 pp., $1.95. 
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The United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation has a series of 16 mm sound black and white 
motion pictures available for rent or sale. Several 
issues of the United Nations Screen Magazine are 
also available. A folder listing the films available 
and the regional distributors from whom they may 
be ordered is obtainable from the United Nations 
Film Distribution Unit, Room 945D, 405 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, New York. Free. 


“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools,” a 100-page book published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, is a statement of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
It defines issues of fundamental importance to the 
American people and their public schools and rec- 
ommends policies and methods for improving the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values in American 
elementary and secondary schools. Copies may be 
obtained from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single 
copies $1 each; 2 to 9 copies, 10 per cent discount; 
10 to 99 copies, 25 per cent discount. 


The Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, has recently published 
the result of two years’ intensive study of the con- 
troversial problem of teacher rating in “Better than 
Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teach- 
ing Services.” This 84-page publication will be of 
interest to those affected by teacher-rating prac- 
tices. Copies may be ordered from the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price $1.25. 


House plans which permit standardized con- 
struction practices and yet avoid the appearance 
of being “mass produced” are now available under 
a system of unit planning developed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Small Homes Council. The sys- 
tem is described by the Council in a new 62-page 
publication, “Contemporary Houses Developed 
from Room Units.” From a large series of stand- 
ardized plans for rooms, or groups of rooms, pre- 
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sented in the book, the homeowner can select the 
four basic units—a living-dining area, a work area, 
a sleeping area, and a garage—which best fit the 
living needs of his family. These he can combine 
in several ways to form a complete house plan. 
Twenty-eight house plans designed from these units 
Copies of “Contemporary 
Units” may be 


are shown in the book. 
Houses Developed from Room 
obtained from the Small Homes Council, Mumford 
House, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Price $1. 


“Planning Food for Institutions” by Rosalind 
C. Lifquist and Edith B. Tate of the Bureau ot 
Human Nutrition and Home U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives low-cost and mod- 
erate-cost plans geared to current institutional prac- 
tices. The 95 pages also include a short-cut method 


Economics, 


for computing nutritive value of diets, purchasing- 

unit tables, pointers on cost figuring and record 

keeping, and much other reference information 

“Planning Food for Institutions,’ Agriculture 

Handbook No. 16, may be bought from the Super- 

Government Printing 
Price 45 cents 


intendent of Documents, 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 


In “Self-understanding a First Step to Under- 
standing Children,” the author, psychiatrist Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, discusses how the feeling and 
behavior of parents and teachers affect children’s 
development. The 48-page booklet is one of thi 
Better Living Series published by Science Research 
Associates. The chapters include: structure and 
development of the personality, recognizing and 
getting help with emotional problems, and main- 
taining good mental health. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
40 cents. Three copies, $1. 


Single copies 


UNESCO has recently published Volume III of 
“Study Abroad, International Handbook of Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, and Educational Exchange, ’ 
which contains information for the year 1950-51 
on the international fellowship programs of govern- 
ments, academic institutions, and cultural and pro- 
fessional associations in 52 countries and 26 non- 
self-government and trust territories. Details ar 
also given of the fellowship programs developed by 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
within the framework of the expanded program 
of Technical Assistance to Under-developed Areas 
Volume III of “Study Abroad” may be obtained 
from the UNESCO Sales Agents in the United 
States: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. Price $1.25. 
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Edueation 


Contributed by EL_vira THOMSON 
University of Minnesota 


What is a community college? J. W. ReyNoLps. 
Junior Coll. J. 21, No. 4 (Dee. 1950), pp. 201- 
202. 

The term community college has been popularized 
teport of the President’s 

American 


in recent years by the 


Commission on Higher Education for 


Democracy and a new publication by Jesse Parker 


Bogue, The Community College. There appears to 
be a need for clarifying the meaning of this term 
currently used by many people in preference to the 
term junior college. 

Proponents of the newer title are concerned 
chiefly because many schools called junior colleges 
are not satisfying community educational needs. 
The author emphasizes that a change in the name 
will not be the remedy but that faculties need 
instruments against which the current status of the 
educational program can be checked. He presents 
seven criteria for use in identifying a community 


college 


Local studies lead to curriculum change, H. C. 
Hanno. Educ. Leadership 8, No. 4 (Jan. 1951), 
pp. 240-243. 

The curriculum can be improved only as teachers, 
change their practice. The 
this change is often difficult. 


patrons, and pupils 
problem of inducing 
One approach that is meeting with success in IIlinois 
is associated with the discovery and utilization of 
facts brought to light by several local studies basic 
to curriculum. 

One study revealed that for every 100 youths who 
entered the ninth grade of one school, not quite 
half continued until graduation. Vigorous attempts 
to make the school more durably attractive to all 
vouth were made and are still continuing. Costs 
to pupils to participate in the life and program of 
the school supported the generalization that the 
These 


In other schools, discovery of 


ess privileged youth were “included out.” 
costs were reduced. 
i disturbing amount of pupil dissatisfaction with 
the curriculum, teaching procedures, and teacher- 
pupil relationships brought about immediate efforts 
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to remedy the situation. Further examples are cited 
to demonstrate the value of utilizing the local study 
approach in improving the curriculum. 


Principles pertaining to marking and reporting 
pupil progress, E. C. BotmMeter. School Rev. 
59, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 15-25. 

Ten basic principles of reporting and marking 
pupil progress which might be helpful in guiding 
local schools in developing their own improved sys- 
tems are set forth and explained. In addition to 
being developed on the basis of sound principles, 
a satisfactory plan is based on the needs of the 
local school. 

A sound and up-to-date philosophy of education, 
holding that the school exists for the benefit of the 
pupils, is basic to a marking and reporting system 
which benefits the pupil rather than the teacher. 
The that 
evaluation and modification be made, when deemed 


recommendation is made continuous 
desirable, by a committee of teaching and adminis- 


trative staff members. 


Teacher situation critical—what can be done? 
W. E. Armstrona. School Life 33, No. 4 (Jan. 
1951), pp. 49-50. 

Did you realize that “teacher-wise,” our nation 
is in a relatively worse condition this year than it 
was in 1941? 
prevailing before World War II in several respects. 


Present conditions differ from those 


There is a greater imbalance in the supply of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers than there 
was in 1941; there is greater competition between 
teaching and other occupations today. 

Schools and colleges need to be better than usual 
if we are to meet this present threat to our national 
security. A line of action designed to insure strong 
programs is presented for serious consideration. 


Social class differences and family life education 
at the secondary level, R. J. Havicnurst. Mar- 
riage & Family Living 12, No. 4 (Fall 1950), 
pp. 133-135. 

The form which the family takes among human 
societies is an aspect of the culture of a society. 
Our country includes diverse cultural groups and, 
therefore, our school children represent a variety 
of types of family life practices and values. This 
fact complicates the task of education for family 
life in our schools. 

Cultural 
lower-class or working-class families are suggested 


differences between middle-class and 
The author states several implications of these dif- 
ferences for secondary school teaching in the area 
of family living which should prove very helpful to 


both the inexperienced and experienced teacher. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Rutu R. Honey 
The Pennsylvania State College 


State budgets for single women workers, H. Ke- 
FAUVER. Monthly Labor Rev. 71, No. 6 (Dee. 
1950), pp. 698-701. 

Eleven states and the District of Columbia have 
cost-of-living budgets for women workers. These 
budgets have acquired new interest because of up- 
ward price trends and increases in taxes. For many 
vears, only rough estimates of a working woman’s 
living costs were made available for wage-board 
consideration. Now the states have developed more 
accurate techniques to provide more exact figures. 

It was necessary to compile a commodity and 
service list to represent the standard of living that 
would sustain health and welfare under minimum 
requirements. These lists were developed inde- 
pendently in the 12 states and included minimum 
goods and services needed annually by an employed 
woman for her maintenance on a healthful standard 
of living. Deliberation and judgment were used 
to define a healthful standard and to compile a list 
that would represent the minimum adequate level 
of living. The lists are not identical in the various 
states. 

Provision is made in all of the budgets for hous- 
ing, food, clothing, personal and medical care, recre- 
ation, education, transportation, and incidental ex- 
penses; and all but two allow for savings for 
emergencies. The concept of minimum adequacy 
was adopted as the proper standard to meet the re- 
quirements indicated by legal terms used in laws 
establishing minimum wage. 

Each state appointed committees of experts hav- 
ing technical knowledge in areas of housing, food, 
clothing, and other categories for the purpose of 
consultation when judgment factors entered into 
decisions in making the budget. A summary is 
given of allowances for various categories which 
indicates the balance and level that are considered 
minimum. 

The practice of pricing goods and services accord- 
ing to specifications places the total money amount 
of the budget on a factual verifiable basis. All of 
the budgets were originally based on prices, but 
the current cost of some of them has been estimated 
by applying subsequent per cent changes in prices 


to previously determined costs. 
It is not the purpose of these budgets to prescribe 
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the way in which a worker should spend her income. 
The purpose is to provide a framework for estimat- 
ing the amount of income a working person needs 
at a given date with price level and standard of 
living defined. Changes may be made within this 
framework to suit individual taste and judgment. 

These budgets have not only been useful in the 
minimum wage field but they have been used by 
sociologists and economists as reference material, 
by universities and schools as teaching material, 
by counselors of individuals on possible allocation 
of earnings, and by civie groups planning programs 
in relation to living costs. 


Consumer expenditure study, 1950: Field meth- 
i) ] 
‘ 


ods and purposes. Monthly Labor Rev. 

No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 56-59. 

A new consumer expenditure study is under way 
as one essential step in the over-all revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index prepared in the division ot} 
prices and cost of living of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Goods and services currently priced for 
the indexes are based on purchases of moderate- 
income city families for a one-year period in 1934- 
36. Since that time, changes have taken place in 
consumption habits of families as well as in income, 
prices, and kinds of things available. This new 
survey will provide a basis for the needed revision 
of the Consumer’s Price Index as well as provide 
data of considerable usefulness for other purposes 

Among the uses for the new data will be informa- 
tion helpful to welfare workers in planning famil\ 
budgets and in determining relief allowances, in- 
formation for manufacturers regarding the kinds ot 
goods and services consumers demand, and the re- 
placement requirements of durable goods. 

More than 1,000 interviewers in 97 cities in the 
United States are scheduled to interview more than 
17,000 families that have been selected to represent 
all consumers in urban areas. The schedule has 26 
major sections. The first eight sections are devoted 
to such information as family composition, living 
arrangements, home owners’ expenses for repairs 
and improvements; ten sections are devoted to 
expenditures for fuel, furnishings and equipment, 
food, clothing, medical and personal care, recre- 
ation, travel and transportation; and eight sections 
are devoted to income, taxes, savings, and debts. 
A supplementary questionnaire is used to obtain 
detailed information on expenditures in a seven- 
day period of families who buy food and prepare 
it at home. 

The sample was drawn to include cities with a 
population of 1,000,000 and over, cities of 240,000 
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to 1,000,000, cities of 30,000 to 240,000, and cities 
under 30,000. Cities below 1,000,000 were ranked 
by size and classified according to climate, popula- 
tion density, general income level, and, for small 
cities, the distance from important market centers. 
A subsample of 1,000 families in 47 sampling points 
was selected for a panel study of individual family 
patterns of expenditures over a period of time. 
Data obtained from this panel will indicate how 
families react in their buying to changes in incomes, 
prices, or other economic or noneconomic factors, 
and will serve to check the validity of the index 
weights over time. 

Careful selection and training of supervisors and 
interviewers, with constant control and review in 
the process of collection as well as co-operation by 
the publie, will contribute to the success of this im- 
portant study 


Women workers—employment trends, 1900- 
1950. Vonthly Labor Rev. 72, No. 1 (Jan 
1951). p 52. 

The total labor force in the United States has 
more than doubled in the last 50 vears, and thi 
number of working women has more than tripled 
In 1900, only 18 per cent of the gainful workers 
were women, while in 1950, 29 per cent were women 
During World War II, 36 per cent of the civilian 
abor force were women. Over 30 per cent of all 
women were working in 1949, as compared with 20 
per cent in 1900. 

There is a tendency for more and more women 
to perform the dual role of worker and homemaker 
Of all women workers in 1949, 46 per cent were 
married and living with their husbands, and 43 per 
cent of these workers were mothers of children 
inder 18 years of age. Of all mothers of children 
under 18, one-fifth were working 

Another change has been the rise in age of em- 
ploved women. The median age in 1940 was 31.9 
vears and in 1950 it was 36 years, with 30 per cent 
of the women workers 45 years and over. The age 
trend in the population was reflected in smaller 
proportions of both men and women workers under 
25 vears of age and larger proportions 45 years or 
older. There was, however, a higher proportion of 
working women than men under 25 years of age 
and a lower proportion 45 years or over. 

There was a downward trend in women workers 
in domestic service. In the spring of 1950, more 
than a fourth of the women were employed in 
clerical work; a fifth were operatives or semiskilled 
factory workers; and two-fifths were in service, pro- 
fessional, domestic service, or sales work. The rest 
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were in managerial, agricultural, craft, and laborer 


occupations. 


Standards advocated by labor legislation confer- 
ence. Monthly Labor Rev. 72, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), 
pp. 45-49. 

The Seventeenth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation, held November 29 to December 31, 
1950, focused attention en the development of the 
nation’s human resources for peace and against 
aggression. The Nation’s manpower resources will 
be taxed by imposing the defense program on top 
of a high-level civilian economy. 

The committee which considered industrial safety 
and health reported that accident waste in 1949, 
in terms of actual working time lost, amounted to 
the equivalent of idleness by 130,000 workers for 
a full year and that permanent total and partial 
disabilities made a great reduction in output. Since 
many of the establishments with poor safety per- 
formance are too small to employ safety tech- 
nicians, it was suggested that states furnish a serv- 
ice reasonably equivalent to that provided by the 
large employers’ full-time safety personnel. This 
would also require basic legislation to insure more 
adequate and uniform codes and standards 

The committee reporting on special problems of 
women and young workers urged that states main- 
tain and improve legislative standards in view of 
anticipated greater employment of married women 
The minimum standard should include, among other 
things, a basic 40-hour week with a maximum 48- 
hour week and suitable facilities provided by em- 
ployers to maintain health and efficiency. Avoid- 
ance of sex-discrimination in wages was urged, and 
equal-pay provisions were recommended to be in- 
cluded in union contracts. Problems of housing 
and feeding employees in new defense-plant areas 
will arise, and attention should be given to com- 
munity programs for adequate housing, transporta- 
tion, child care through the day and visiting nurses 
The suggestion was made that the Women’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor study absenteeism 
among women workers with reference to their home 
responsibilities and health factors 

In order to give all children an opportunity for 
a basic education, development of good citizenship, 
and vocational competence, a 16-year minimum age 
for employment is more important than ever. 

The Conference stated that persons on retirement 
have skills which should be used directly and in the 
training of others. Retirement rights should be 
preserved for these workers upon return to employ- 
ment. 
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Family Relations and Child 
Development 


Contributed by GertrupDE E. CHITTENDEN 
Iowa State College 


The emotional responses of adolescent groups 
to certain films, W. A. Simson and W. D. WALL. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol. 20, No. 3 (Nov. 1950), 
pp. 153-163. 

More than 2,000 adolescents between the ages of 
13 and 17 years were asked to name a film which 
they had seen in the previous fortnight and to 
answer a series of questions about it. Twelve films 
had been seen by groups of 35 or more. These 
included four comedies, four dramas, one musical 
biography, one thriller, and two westerns. The 
responses of these groups were used as data in the 
investigation. 

The questions asked were framed to elicit re- 
sponses about (1) immediate emotional effects; (2) 
relatively enduring emotional effects, including 
dreams; (3) effects upon attitudes toward others, 
especially on heterosexual relationships; (4) pos- 
sible identification with characters in the film; and 
(5) effects upon the adolescents’ scheme of values. 

The results, as summarized, showed that amuse- 
ment and enduring satisfaction were the most fre- 
quent responses. Experiences of sadness, both im- 
mediate and relatively enduring, were reported by 
many more girls than boys. Boys reported an in- 
crease in feelings of love toward girls more fre- 
quently than girls did toward boys. About one- 
third of the adolescents identified themselves with 
principal characters in the films. There was little 
evidence that the young people were made to feel 
that their own lives were dull and there was almost 
no evidence that they longed for more money than 
they had. 


A course in baby sitting, H. B. Sttver. Calif. J. 
Secondary Educ. 26, (Feb. 1951), pp. 83-92. 
An intensive course in child care was planned 

and carried out with a small group of high school 

girls as an extracurricular activity. The course 
was made up of lectures and demonstrations on 
various aspects of child care, attendance and as- 
sistance at well-baby clinics, and visits to homes 
with public health nurses. The students showed 
great interest in the course but, because of the 
highly complex extracurricular programs they al- 
ready had, the course was discontinued by almost 
50 per cent of those who started. The author sug- 
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gests that such a course be offered as an elective 
course within the high school curriculum, and pre- 
sents a syllabus and an evaluation questionnaire. 


Emotional attitudes towards the family of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and delinquent children, L. 
Jackson. Brit. J. Psychol. 41, No. 1 and 2 
(Sept. 1950), pp. 35-51. 

The investigator devised a projective test using 
pictures of parents and children to obtain informa- 
tion about the emotional attitudes toward their 
families of a group of 110 children aged six to twelve 
years, divided into three groups, normal, neurotic, 
and delinquent. The distinction between the latter 
two groups was made on the basis of manifest 
symptoms. The six pictures represented (a) the 
child’s dependence on the mother, (b) the child’s 
exclusion from intimacy between the parents with 
a consequent threat to its security, (c) Jealousy of 
a sibling, (d) transgression and the ensuing lone- 
liness and guilt, (e) fear of aggression from the 
parents, and (f) longing for the forbidden and the 
threat of punishment. The data consisted of 652 
“stories” told by the subjects about each picture 
which were analyzed into types of responses. 

The author drew the following tentative con- 
clusions: the normal children function more on the 
plan of reality than the other two groups. They 
believe that their parents are fond of them and 
ready to give them help and protection but realize 
that both children and parents are sometimes 
“naughty” and sometimes “nice.” They admit 
jealousy of siblings but at the same time love them 
They expect to be punished for misdemeanors but 
do not imagine the punishment will be severe. 

The neurotic subjects believe naughtiness and 
badness are more common than good behavior 
and that they are likely to be punished severely 
for these behaviors. At the same time that they 
are jealous of siblings, they reject and fear them 
They tend to believe that parents reject and mis- 
treat children more often than they like and protect 
them and that children react to such treatment with 
hostility and rejection of the parents. 

The delinquent children were even more em- 
phatie than the neurotic in their belief that children 
are “bad” and parents ready to punish severely. 
They are aware of parental rejection but are not 
ready to recognize or to admit that children some- 
times feel hostile towards and reject their parents. 
Neither do they indicate much open hostility toward 
or rejection of a sibling. Fantasies of being “shut 
out,” isolated, or sent away are more common 
among them than among the neurotics. 
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Contributed by Inez PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Technology and utilization of gelatin: A review, 
W.F. Bronson. Food Tech. 5, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), 
pp. 55-58. 

Gelatin is made by a controlled hydrolysis of 
collagen, the white connective tissue occurring in 
many animal tissues. Skin and bones, along with 
some sinews and gut, but not hooves and horns, are 
commonly used. These are washed, treated with 
dilute hydrochloric, sulfuric, or phosphoric acid. 
Bones must be crushed and demineralized. The 
stock is then treated with lime, during which time 
ammonia is given off and proteins other than col- 
lagen are removed. After washing, the mass is 
cooked, the liquid filtered, dried, and pulverized. 
Equipment is largely stainless steel of such con- 
struction that bacterial load is kept to a minimum, 
as is heavy metal contamination. Batches are 
mixed and the final product tested to determine the 
gel strength and viscosity under certain standard 
conditions. The batch is also tested, if possible, by 
using it in the type of product for which it was 
made. Because gelatin, according to treatment, 
may be alkaline- or acid-cooked, each having dif- 
fering electrical properties, it is necessary to plan 
with the manufacturer the type of gelatin to be used 
in certain fields such as photography and medicine. 


The use of antioxidants in deep fat frying, L. 
Satr and L. A. Haru. Food Tech. 5, No. 2 (Feb. 
1951), pp. 69-73. 

The heating of fats or oils to temperatures usually 
used for deep fat frying (350° to 425°F) results in 
rancidity within a very short time. The nontoxic 
antioxidants which have proven successful in pro- 
longing the shelf life of lard and similar fats (nor- 
dihydroguairetic acid, esters of gallic acid, and 
butylated hydroxyanisole) are rapidly oxidized in 
hot fat and hence are ineffective. For this reason 
potato chips, nuts, and other deep-fat-fried foods 
which must have a considerable shelf life are salted 
with a mixture of salt and antioxidant, or, in the 
case of nuts, dipped into a dressing oil containing 
an antioxidant. 

Similarly, in baked products the effect of the anti- 
oxidant is destroyed rapidly in the baking process, 
ind the shelf life of baked goods shows no improve- 
nent due to previous treatment of the fat with 
igents which greatly prolong the shelf life of the 
‘at itself. It has been shown that of the ingredients 
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of crackers and pie crust, the flour most noticeably 
stimulates the development of fat rancidity in 
baked products. Furthermore, there seems to be no 
relationship between “carrying through” of anti- 
oxidant properties in baked goods and the ability 
to resist decomposition during deep fat frying. 


Improving quality of frozen strawberries with 
added colloids, J. B. Wecener, B. H. Barr, and 
P. K. Ropcers. Food Tech. 5, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), 
pp. 76-79. 

Customers prefer firm frozen strawberries with 
only a small amount of free juice. Calcium salts 
which are used to make apples and tomatoes more 
firm are not effective when used with strawberries. 
Three colloids—(1) a low methoxyl pectin, (2) a 
kelp extractive (propylene glycol-alginate), and 
(3) an Irish moss extractive—were used at con- 
centrations of 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, and 0.4 per cent of the 
weight of the fruit with whole and with sliced 
berries in this study. Dry sugar pack (4 parts 
berries to 1 part sugar) and a 60 per cent sirup 
pack (3 parts berries to 1 part sugar) were used, 
These 


sirup-packed berries had greater drained weight, 


but the sirup pack gave much better results. 


firmer texture, and a more glossy appearance. The 
low methoxy! pectin at the 0.15 to 0.2 per cent level 
gave the best product, especially with the sliced 
berries. The addition of pectin to a dry sugar 
pack did not improve the drained weight of the 
berries. 


Survival of certain microorganisms in selected 
frozen foods, H. D. Weiser. Quick Frozen Foods 
13, No. 7 (Feb. 1951), pp. 50-51. 

It has been shown that although frozen storage 
over a long period destroys most of the micro- 
organisms in a frozen food product, Clostridium 
botulinum has survived such treatment for at least 
a vear, and typhoid organisms have survived stor- 
Cladis- 
porium, Oidium, and Torula have been shown to 


age in ice for as long as eight months. 


grow in foods stored below the freezing temperature. 
In this study, Evergreen blackberries were packed 
in 40°B. sirup and held at —20°, —10°, and —2°C 
packed in paper cups, in sealed cans, and in a 
vacuum can. Results showed that storage for 13 
months at —10°C was more effective in controlling 
bacterial numbers than storage at —20° and that 
sealed containers were much better than cups for 
storing blackberries at —2° and at —10°C. In 
frozen vegetables, a mixed microflora, mostly Lac- 
tobacilli and coliform organisms, persisted for a 
long time and at varying temperatures. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by JuLtia O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Vitamin A stores of sucklings following admin- 
istration to the dams of vitamin A in oily and 
aqueous media, A. E. Sopet and A. A. Rosen- 
BERG. J. Nutrition 42, No. 4 (Dec. 1950), pp. 
557-563. 

It was reported earlier from this laboratory that 
aqueous dispersions of vitamin A are better ab- 
sorbed than oily solutions. More recently it has 
been shown that aqueous dispersions of vitamin A 
administered to lactating and to milk cows caused 
a far greater rise in milk vitamin A concentration 
than the same amount of vitamin A dissolved in oil. 
The question arose as to whether this increase in 
milk vitamin A concentration represents increased 
vitamin A for the nursing young. 

To solve this problem experimentally, the vitamin 
A stores of suckling rats whose dams received vita- 
min A in aqueous dispersion were compared to the 
stores of sucklings whose dams received the same 
vitamin A in oily solution. 

The vitamin A stores of suckling rats whose dams 
were given vitamin A in an aqueous dispersion were 
about 4 times as great as the stores of suckling rats 
whose dams received the same amount of vitamin 
A dissolved in oil. In view of previous studies on 
milk transfer, the conclusion may be drawn that 
orally ingested vitamin A in an aqueous dispersion 
is more effectively transferred to milk and stored in 
the suckling than vitamin A in an oily solution 


Preliminary reports from Newburgh-Kingston, 
[Editorial]. Nutrition Rev. 9, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), 
pp. 21-24. 

This editorial discusses progress reports on the 
effect on dental caries experience in children of 
addition of fluorine to community water supplies. 

The Newburgh-Kingston New York study was 
started in 1945 in two towns in which dental ex- 
aminations during the preceding year had shown 
similar caries rates in children, namely, approxi- 
mately 21 decayed, missing, or filled (DMF) teeth 
per 100 teeth. Sodium fluoride was added to New- 
burgh’s water supply in quantities sufficient to 
maintain a fluoride content of 1.0 to 1.2 ppm 
Kingston served as the control; its water was not 
fluorinated. The present analysis of the effect on 
the caries rate was limited to (1) children aged 
6 to 12 years present in the original examination 
in 1944, and (2) children reaching the age of 6 
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since the beginning of the experiment, all of whom 
have had successive dental examinations since 
entering the study. 

The proportion of erupted permanent teeth with 
evidence of caries experience decreased in each suc- 
cessive examination period in Newburgh from 21 
per 100 teeth prior to fluoridation to 14.8 per 100 
teeth at the end of three years. By contrast, the 
DMF rate in Kingston remained at approximately 
21 for all three years. A 30 per cent decrease in 
tooth decay thus was demonstrated. The decrease 
in caries rates appeared to vary according to the 
type of the tooth; in the first molars, the decrease 
was only 18 per cent, whereas in the central and 
lateral incisors the decrease approximated 55 per 
cent. This difference in caries protection is cor- 
related with the age at which eruption of the teeth 
occurred. 

For example, in 1949 the 614- and the 714-year- 
old Newburgh children who were 3 and 4 years old 
at the beginning of the experiment had about 50 
per cent less tooth decay than children of compa- 
rable age in Kingston, while 1214-year-old New- 
burgh children who were 9 at the beginning ot 
fluoridation had only 3.9 per cent less caries than 
the 12'4-year-old Kingston children. These data 
contribute to the idea that the maximum effect of 
fluoride ingestion occurs prior to eruption of the 
teeth. 

Studies of a similar nature, but less well con- 
trolled, are being conducted in Texas, in Wiscon- 
sin, and in Ontario. After 40 months of fluorida- 
tion of water, the 5-year-old children in the Ontario 
study had 47 per cent less tooth decay than children 
of the same age at the beginning of the study. In 
the Wisconsin study after 44 months of fluoridation 
the kindergarten children and the fourth and eighth 
grade children had approximately 40, 24, and 18 
per cent lower rates than children in the same grades 
at the beginning of the study. 

The similarity of results in these four studies 
affords considerable proof that the ingestion of 
fluorine, if started at an early age, retards tooth 
decay to an appreciable extent. 

Inasmuch as ingestion of large quantities of flu- 
orine is known to result in toxic manifestations 
(such as mottled enamel or bone changes), the 
editors caution that all such studies must be ac- 
companied by studies designed to determine th 
safety of fluorination of water supplies. In the 
Kingston-Newburgh study, but not in the othe 
three studies, careful periodic health examinations 
are being made to detect any untoward symptoms 
that may arise as a result of fluorine ingestion. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Mitprep Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Housing slows—as planned. Bus. Week No. 1120 

(Feb. 17, 1951), pp. 19-20. 

Builders across the nation were asked how they 
thought they would fare under controls. Most 
estimated that starts would drop 30 to 90 per cent 
of the 1950 total with an average hovering around 
40 per cent. 

testrictions of Regulation X and material short- 
ages still worry the builders. Government restric- 
tions have not hurt much yet since, for the first 
quarter of the year, work will be on non-Regulation 
X houses—those on which commitments were made 
before the control deadline. After the first quarter, 
however, there will be cutbacks. 

In Los Angeles, a survey of builders showed that 
only 40 per cent of the people who bought homes 
prior to the government contracts could buy a 
house now. 

In the $15,000-and-under market, credit curbs 
will do the most harm; in the $25,000-and-up mar- 
ket, material shortages will probably do the greatest 


damage. 


Instead of using the word substitutes, the builder 


is using the term “alternates” or better yet “new 
materials.’ Victory hardware is on the way back, 
plastie and glass replacing metal inside the house 
wherever possible. 

The price of houses has gone up 10 per cent to 
15 per cent on the average since June. Builders 
anticipate that prices will go higher. 

Banks 


are becoming less willing to make construction loans 


Financing is becoming a problem also 


unless they are sure the builder has materials or can 
get them to finish his project. The defense housing 
program, still in the committee stage in Congress, 
is looked upon by many builders as their only hope 
n the future 


Are apartments economically obsolete? J. C 
Brown. Jr. Architectural Forum. Maa of Build- 
ing 94, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), p. 107-+-. 

Apartment buildings came into being when cen- 
tral heating and utilities distribution systems made 
it possible to provide in multi-family structures 
imenities which were formerly available only in 
single family dwellings. 

After World War I the sharp rise in urban popu- 
ation and the technique of financing apartment 
buildings gave an impetus to such building. 
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During the depression many apartment houses 
went into bankruptcy because services had to 
be increased rather than decreased in spite of lower 
occupancy and lower rentals. Consequently, dur- 
ing this period there was a decrease in such build- 
ing. 

The experience of the depression years and the 
later period seem to justify the premises of the 
syllogism with which Mr. Brown introduced his 
article, “An increasing percentage of U.S. people 
cannot afford purchased services of any kind; apart- 
ment buildings differ from other housing accom- 
modations in that they offer a higher level of pur- 
chased services; therefore apartment buildings must 
decline in relative importance as a means of hous- 
ing.” 

In recent years, apartment house construction 
has been confined to (1) public housing in which 
capital charges are borne by the federal government 
and a substantial portion of public service is con- 
tributed by the local community, (2) institutional 
housing built by insurance companies, and (3) 
government insured apartments for which the risk 
is assumed by the underwriting agency. 

Competitive apartment housing must be measured 
against the cost of occupying a single family 
house 

An apartment unit costs more to build than a 
single family dwelling of the same size in most 
urban areas and the costs of occupying one are 
higher. Heating accounts for a portion of this in- 
creased cost. In a single family dwelling the occu- 
pant pays tor only the heat he requires and he 
supplies his own labor. An apartment house is 
heated to satisfy the most demanding tenant and 
the labor is purchased 

A family in a house can economize on hot water; 
the apartment occupant bears the cost of waste 

The home owner, in addition to saving monthly 
cash outlay, owns his home eventually He also 
is able to save on income tax. 

Only because of rent controls have people been 
able to continue living in apartments. In areas 
where controls have been removed consumers have 
been forced to give up purchased service and move 
to single dwellings where they could do some of 
the work themselves. 

The time is coming when apartment buildings 
will not play the dominant role they now do. Self- 
help by the occupant will be necessary or apartment 
buildings will return to the role they played prior 
to World War I—providing shelter for high-income 
families who can afford the luxury of high-level 
service and close-in living. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by RutH L. Goprrey 
University of Vermont 


Hot foods hot, G. M. Ryan. Modern Hospitals 

76, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 112-118. 

During an era of costly operation, institutional 
households such as hospitals may operate with 
their major savings taken from organization and 
service rather than cutting quantity and quality 
of food. Such savings may be accomplished by 
redesigning, rethinking, and re-equipping. 

The Rockford Memorial Hospital at Rockford, 
Illinois, has been able to cut corners budgetwise 
by such changes as a shift from decentralized to 
centralized food tray service, a reorganization of 
personnel, and the inauguration of a novel type 
of food service and transport. 

After changing to centralized food tray service, 
additions were made to the dietary staff. One of 
the organizational weaknesses in most dietary de- 
partments as recognized by the author is the lack 
of sufficient supervisory personnel. At this par- 
ticular hospital, a kitchen manager and a second 
supervisor were added to relieve the chief dieti- 
tian. 

A three-section, heat-resistant glass dish or plate 
which is preheated in a gas-fired, infrared type 
of special oven is used in the new system of meal 
service. 

The three principal hot foods on the menu are 
served directly into these superheated dishes which 
are placed in an insulated stainless steel carrier. 
The heat-resistant glass plates and their steel 
containers filled and closed are placed on trays 
already set up, the salad is added, and the trays 
are racked in special carts to be wheeled to the 
floors. 

The cart is pushed to the nursing unit where 
the nursing staff takes over and distributes the 
trays to the patients. 


How to give orders, D. E. LuNpBerc. Restaurant 
Mgt. 68, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 40-41. 
There are several factors involved in super- 
vision which distinguishes between an effective 


supervisor or manager and a poor one. They in- 
clude planning ability, the ability to see employees 
as problems to be solved, initiative, follow-through 
ability, and consistent and predictable behavior 
in actions toward employees. Good supervisors 
work toward maintaining a stable, well-defined en- 
vironment. Changes of any importance are in- 
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troduced gradually and with the approval or ac- 
ceptance of the employees. 

One of the obvious points at which management 
often fails is in the giving of orders. The way 
in which an order is given often determines the way 
it is carried out. The manner of giving an order 
can improve production, build morale, clarify goals, 
and build respect; but it can also cause resentment, 
create confusion, and upset production. 

The purpose of an effective order should be (1) 
to change attitudes and behavior or (2) to set 
established habits in motion. 

When orders are given to change attitudes and 
behavior, they require consultation with the em- 
ployee beforehand. 

The following suggestions for giving orders are 
included: 

Sarcasm or ridicule should never be used in giving an order 

Provide incentives to get a job done, do not rely on fear 

The person giving the order should do so with the impres- 
sion of self-confidence 

Be sure an order can be carried out before it is given 

Select the proper time and place 

Orders that take personnel away from incompleted jobs 
might be avoided. 

Managers should follow right channels in giving orders 


Combine theory and practice in institutional ad- 
ministration. /nst. Mag. 28, No. 2 (Feb. 1951) 
pp. 61-62. 

The recently completed Statler Hall on the Cor- 
nell University campus at Ithaca, New York, is 
designed expressly as a teaching building. Three- 
fifths of the area, the school section, is used for 
regular classrooms and laboratories. Hotel, res- 
taurant, club, and public function facilities ar 
provided in the remainder of the building. 

In the school section, the elementary or small 
quantity food laboratories accommodate 20 stu- 
dents. Drawing laboratories, engineering labora- 
tories with make-ups of bathrooms, radiators, ail 
conditioning, and refrigeration are provided. 

The club and inn section includes a faculty club 
area, an inn of 36 transient rooms. There are a 
main dining room, several smaller ones, and a 
large auditorium. The student receives practical 
training in this section. 

Emphasis is on teaching rather than production. 
The close relationship between teaching and pro- 
duction has been a marked enrichment of the con- 
tent of the instruction. Courses in menu planning, 
in stewarding, in purchasing and accounting can 
draw extensively from actual problems of opera- 
tion as they develop in the kitchen, dining room, 
storeroom, front office, or linen room. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 
Contributed by MartTHa PoTGIETER 

and JuLIA SHEA 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Health legislation and the shortage of physi- 
cians, W. C. Davison, MD. Conn. State Medical 
J. 15, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 99-105. 

Never before has there been such widespread in- 
terest in the availability of medical care. Legis- 
lation introduced at national and state levels re- 
flects the conviction among broad sections of the 
public that there is a shortage of physicians and 
an undersupply of medical service, especially in 
rural areas, and that medical care should be avail- 
able to more people at less cost. Any plan for 
increased health services would require more phy- 
siclans than are available at present. Suggested 
plans for increasing the number of physicians are 
outlined. 

In order to maintain the present high standards 
of medical practice, it is essential that any legis- 
lation providing for increased services be preceded 
by a program to produce more physicians. To ac- 
complish this, one of the most urgent needs is more 
medical faculty. Ample long-term fellowships are 
needed for the training of future medical facul- 
ties. 

Greatly increased salaries especially in the pre- 
clinical sciences are necessary to attract and hold 


trained teachers.—J.S. 


“Is there hope for a cure for arthritis?” W. W. 
Baver, MD. Life & Health 66, No. 1 (Jan. 
1951), pp. 20-21, 32; No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 
12-13, 25. 

The author, who is director of the Bureau of 

Health Edueation of the American Medical Asso- 

Arthritis is 


“general disease,’ usually accom- 


ciation, says: There is always hope. 
deseribed as a 
panied by weakness, loss of endurance, headaches, 
anemia, and perhaps digestive disturbances. The 
over-all effects of the disease are manifest princi- 
pally in the joints, which are more susceptible to 
injury than many other tissues. The tendency to- 
ward arthritis is definitely traceable through fami- 
lies. 

Injury to joints may be a precursor to arthritis 
-either sudden, violent injury, or the slight but 
‘onstant, day-to-day injury caused by excessive 
overweight, by mechanical defect in a joint, or by 
inefficient use of joints. 
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Local infections—in teeth, tonsils, gall bladder, 
appendix, and other areas—may be a source of 
the arthritis. Dhiet 
quate food intake—has been regarded as having 


overeating or seriously inade- 


a real part in the development of arthritis. The 
combination of joint injury, absorption of toxic 
products from hidden infections, and poor nutrition 
is likely, in a predisposed individual, to lead eventu- 
ally to arthritis. That these three predisposing 
causes are largely preventable gives reason to hope 
for at least some prevention and some cure for 
arthritis. 

This country’s annual losses due to arthritis are 
tremendous: ninety-seven million work days; $500,- 
000,000 in wages; $100,000,000 in medical expenses; 
$130,000,000 in taxes for relief allowances. Is there 
any remedy for these costs, and the untold years 
of suffering, in sight? 

Cortisone, a hormone from the adrenal gland, 
originally known as compound E, has “worked 
miracles” in some cases of crippling arthritis. 
ACTH, a hormone from the pituitary gland situated 
at the base of the brain, has produced similar results. 
Cortisone acts by directly providing the lacking 
hormone; ACTH acts through stimulating the pa- 
tient’s adrenal gland to produce the missing hor- 
Cortisone and ACTH do not 
produce a complete and permanent cure, but, like 


mone, cortisone. 


the administration of insulin for diabetes, must be 
continued in order to keep the patient comfortable. 

Other drugs in use for arthritis, such as aspirin, 
act solely to relieve the pain; do nothing for the 
arthritis. Loeal applications of heat and gentle 
massage of surrounding tissues have been found 
to give some relief and effect some slight improve- 
ment. Large therapeutic doses of vitamins have 
usually been disappointing. Compounds of gold 
have been of little value. So have vaccines, except 
in a very few cases. 

Arthritis is of two principal types: osteo-arthritis, 
the slowly-developing and fluctuating “creaking” 
joints of old age; and rheumatoid arthritis, which 
progresses more rapidly, is much more painful and 
crippling, and may attack people of all ages. 

Much more research will be needed in order to 
study the undesirable “side effects” of the new 
treatments and how to prevent them, such as ex- 
cessive growth of hair on the face and other signs 
of masculinization in females, and lowered pancreas 
activity with resulting symptoms of diabetes. 

Have we, then, a cure for arthritis? The answer 
is no. But still “there is hope.” “The difficult we 
do immediately; the impossible takes a_ little 
longer.” —M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The rayon situation . . . new 1950 markets. 
Rayon Organon 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), p. 4. 
There was a larger consumption of rayon in the 

older markets and in standard products ranging 
from women’s apparel to household goods, tire 
fabrics, and other industrial uses in 1950. In the 
men’s apparel field, there was notable increase in 
the use of rayon, not only in summer weight cloth- 
ing but also in winter weight, especially in blends 
with wool. 

There was rapidly growing use of rayon in the 
production of carpets and rugs, both as 100 per 
cent rayon and as rayon-wool blends. Another 
new use was in rayon bags. 

Military demand increased after midyear. 


The outlook for synthetics in the year ahead, 
J. M. Morawan. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 
32, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 52, 53+. 

The going is apt to be tougher for the rayon 
and synthetic fiber industry in 1951. This is the 
production outlook: (1) the industry faces pos- 
sible serious shortages of important basic raw mate- 
rials, such as wood pulp, cotton linters, and some 
key chemicals; (2) the shortages might possibly 
force some cutback in production from present 
levels; (3) the yarn producers face the prospect 
of having to raise their prices because of the soar- 
ing costs of basic raw materials; (4) the industry 
also faces the prospect of a highly increased rate 
of labor turnover and loss of some of its skilled 
workers to the armed forces and defense plants. 

From the demand side of the picture, the outlook 
is for a sharply stepped-up call on the industry 
from all quarters, government as well as civilian 
Some opinion is that by the middle of this vear, 
the demand may far outstrip the supply. 

Included in the article is a discussion of the pres- 
ent situation in each of the major synthetic fiber 
companies. 


Wool dilemma. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32. 

No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 36-41. 

Because of record-high world raw wool prices, 
the American wool textile industry is showing more 
than passing interest in both the technical and 
economic phases of blending wool with rayons 
and synthetics. 

While there is this high degree of interest and 
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much talk of the production and marketing possi- 
bilities of rayon blends, the wool industry as a whole 
has continued to be backward about actually pro- 
ducing woolen-rayon and worsted-rayon fabrics. 
Wool textile men as a group consider rayon an 
inferior fiber. Also, they believe that neither the 
clothing industry nor the public is ready to accept 
rayon blends in place of all wool fabries, in spit 
of the fact that wool prices jumped 45 per cent 
overnight, and the industry predicted wool gar- 
ments would be “luxury items” by the fall of 1951 
Also, the rayon companies are sold up on _ both 


varn and staple for all practical purposes as far 


ahead as they care to offer production. 

It would appear that a major break in the situa- 
tion would have to come from either or both ot 
two sources: a sudden change in government pro- 
curement policy, which would in effect force mills 
into the blend situation; or the economic pressurs 
which will heighten later this year when consum- 


ers feel the full effects of the raw wool price ris¢ 


Synthetic fibers dig in on the carpet front, J. 1 
MoraHan. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 32, 33-4 
Man-made chemical] fibers have not only cap- 

tured a permanent market in the floor coverings 

field but the extent of their share of that market 
apparently is limited only by the quantity of fibe1 
the industry can make available to the floor cover- 
ings manufacturers. Price is not the only factor 

The results achieved in textures, color, and styling 

match the performance of the all-wool fibers, ac- 

cording to many of both manufacturers and retai 
buyers. 

However, the market must remain restricted fo 
some time until new plants are built to provide 
the needed yarn. Defense needs may also cut 
back carpet production 

Intensive education and promotion is needed 
now, in order that the public may know that th 
new lines are not substitutes for wool but ar 
something new in quality floor coverings 


Record U. S. rayon production. Rayon Organo) 

22, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 17-19. 

The aggregate production of rayon in the United 
States during 1950 was 1,259,400,000 pounds, an 
all-time record figure which was 12 per cent greate! 
than the previous high, in 1948. The 1950 produc- 
tion of rayon was three and one-third times as 
great as the 1939 prewar output. Of the 1950 total 
available rayon, United States producers supplied 
93 per cent, while imports constituted 7 per cent 
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News Notes 





GENERAL 


E. Neige Todhunter, director of the research 


laboratory of human nutrition and 


foods and nutrition department at the University 


of Alabama, was named 1950 “Woman of the Year”’ 


by The Proare SSI Farmer “In recognition of her 


almost 10 years active service in the interest of 
better nutrition for Alabama and more particularly 
for school children.” 

Louise A. Stedman, head of the home economics 


department at the University of Maine, has been 


appointed director of the School of Home Kco- 
nomics at the Unive rsity of Minnesota, effective 
July 1, 1951. She will succeed Wylle B. McNeal, 


time Ella J 
the department 


who retired July 1, 1950. Since that 


cose has been acting director of 
INTERNATIONAL 
Formation of a home economics association 
for western Germany was discussed by thirteen 
March 1 at a meeting there 
Margaret Fedde, and 
Miss Holtzelaw 


have translated a copy of the 


(;erman women on 


attended by Susan Burson, 


Katharine Holtzclaw, writes 
‘These women 
constitution of the American Home Economies As- 
sociation and are using it 


own. At the next meeting . in May, they expect 
to bring in other people who are interested in be- 
coming members of their association.”’ 

Shih Dzung Chen, AHEA’s 1946-47 Chinese in- 
ternational scholarship student at Purdue Univer- 
received her PhD there on January 28, 1951 
She is now engaged in a research project at Purdue 
n which the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies, USDA, is co-operating. 

Eila Palosuo, AHEA’s 1949-50 Finnish interna- 
Michigan State Col- 


sity, 


tional scholarship student at 
ege, was granted an additional scholarship at the 
1950. her 
return to her homeland early in 1951, she has re- 
sumed her duties in the Work Efficiency Associa- 
ion, Tyétehoseura, Bulevardi 7, Helsinki, Finland. 


College for the fall semester of Since 


lime, she writes, “runs faster than anything else.” 


LOUISIANA 


Home Economics 
Svmptoms of Mental Diseases” 


“Childhood 
was the subject dis- 


Association. 


head of the 


as a guide in writing their 
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cussed by Winborn Davis of the state mental hy- 
giene division of the State Hospital Board at the 
meeting of the family relations and child care divi- 
sion of the Association during that of the Louisiana 
Education Association in Monroe on November 22 

Ways and means of publishing a bulletin on 
nutrition education and research showing activities 
and developments within the past ten years were 
considered by the State Nutrition Council at its 
meeting on February 19. 

The state director of civil defense has accepted 
Nutrition 


defense activities. 


the service of the State Committee in 


carrying forward 
General homemaking for nonmajors is now 
Northwestern State College The 


course covers basic principles of homemaking, plan- 


being offered at 


and furnishing the home, clothing selection, 


planning and table service, consumer buying, 


hing 
meal 
and the child in the home 


Home economics enrollment received major 
attention at a meeting of the heads of departments 
at Louisiana Polytechnic In- 


Lela A 


the 


economics 
March 2 


Influencing 


of home 
Tomlinson discussed 


High 


stitute on 


“Factors Enrollment in 
Schools Hs 

A two-day workshop on curriculum building 
was held between semesters by the home economics 
Ben Blum 


of the University of Chicago was the consultant 


faculty of Louisiana State University. 


Noncredit night classes for adults in beginning 
been 
The 


response has resulted in waiting lists for summer 


and advanced clothing construction have 


opened at Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


and fall classes and in plans for similar classes in 
foods and child development 

The 130 school-community food preservation 
centers in the state have been remodeled and 
equipped to serve as laboratories for the school and 
the community in developing nutrition and health 
Facilities are available for slaughtering, 
Both 


home-type and large-scale equipment make it pos- 


programs 


chilling, curing, storage, canning, and freezing 


sible to teach in-school and out-of-school groups 


the same time process large quantities for 
the 


managers 


and at 


use In school-lunch program. Trained plant 


are in charge of the centers, but instruc- 
tion is done by the educational groups. 

“Better Breakfast Week,” 
mayors of cities in Iberville Parish, was promoted 


White 


were used to demonstrate the value of adequate 


proclaimed by the 


by the Parish Nutrition Committee. rats 
food, and posters, jingles, and slogans emphasized 
the importance of breakfast. Merchants advertised 
and exhibited foods suitable for a good breakfast, 
and theaters showed films and slides calling atten- 
tion to the value of breakfast 
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“The Family’s Contribution to Personality De- 
velopment” was the theme of the program of the 
Southern Council on Family Relations at Louisiana 
College on March 16 and 17. Reuben Hill of the 
University of North Carolina was program chair- 
man. Elberta Martin is chairman of a committee 
on teaching family relations in the schools. 

About People. Ruth Richardson of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute will return to Colorado A and 
M College to teach graduate work in the home eco- 
nomics education division. 

Mrs. Lavon Ashton McCollough, formerly of the 
University of Iowa, is a part-time teacher at Lou- 
isiana State University. She will substitute for 
Mrs. Laureame McBryde, who is now devoting full 
time to research. 

Elizabeth Tucker, who is on sabbatical leave 
from Louisiana State University, was in an auto- 
mobile accident in January but is showing consider- 
able improvement. 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. To assist in the 
state civilian defense program, key home-econom- 
ics-trained people have been appointed in every 
county to be ready to assist with the organization 
of canteen service, housing problems, and clothing 
problems. 

Plans for civilian defense as they are being or- 
ganized throughout the state were discussed by 
Helen Hanson, special assistant to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Spaulding Bisbee, at a recent meeting of the 
State Nutrition Committee, which is organizing to 
assist in the civilian defense program. 

Maine’s home economics recruitment pro- 
gram has included a newspaper spread and broad- 
casts on the state’s 16 radio stations. In March 
students and home economists in different fields 
participated. Part of the program of the Maine 
Home Economics Association’s meeting in Augusta 
on May 12 will be directed toward recruitment. 

An informal tea hour two or three times a 
semester has enabled faculty and students in the 
home economics department at the University of 
Maine to become better acquainted. 

The effect of three test breakfasts on blood 
sugar and blood Chylomicrons has been studied by 
Mary M. Clayton and Shirley M. Wing of the Uni- 
versity of Maine with home economics and other 
women students serving as subjects. 

A blood-sampling program for adults attend- 
ing Farm and Home Week will be sponsored again 
this year by Dr. Clayton and the Extension Service. 
Results of this sampling help the Extension Serv- 
ice in presenting correct food habits to Maine 


families. 

About People. Ruth Marie Gaessler, a nutri- 
tionist formerly in the maternal and child health 
department of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
recently joined the staff of the division of maternal 
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and child health of the State Department of Health 
and Welfare. 

Mrs. Gladys Sims, recently of South Dakota 
State College, joined the staff of Farmington State 


Teachers College this semester. 


MARYLAND 


A census of all persons with college training in 
foods and nutrition in Maryland, regardless of 
membership in a professional organization, is being 
made by the Maryland Dietetic Association to for- 
ward to the American Dietetic Association’s com- 
mittee on dietetic mobilization for national security. 

The first landscape gardening training mect- 
ings for Maryland home demonstration agents and 
agricultural agents were held at the University of 
Maryland on January 22 and 23. Visual aids and 
colored charts illustrated the information given. 

About People. Mrs. Gertrude Bowie, school 
lunch supervisor for Maryland, was married on 
November 22, 1950 to Richard O. Marsh, Jr. 

Mrs. Jeanne Sater Moehn, formerly home effi- 
ciency specialist in 4-H work in the Iowa Extension 
Service, has been appointed family life specialist 
in the Maryland Extension Service. 

Mrs. Katherine Conafay, former supervisor of 
home economics in Puerto Rico, is now assistant 
supervisor of home economies with the Baltimore 
Board of Education. 

James Allinger, the first man to graduate in insti- 
tution management at the University of Maryland, 
has accepted an internship at Florida State Colleg 

Ruth Lodge, a February graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, was the recipient of the 1950 
Borden Award of $300 for outstanding scholarship 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Economics Association. The \assachu- 
setts Dietetic Association joined with the Associa- 
tion in sponsoring two career day programs on Feb- 
ruary 10, one in Worcester and one in Boston 
Parents and guidance counselors from the high 
schools were invited to hear home economists from 
various fields explain their work and to hear girls 
from each of the home economics colleges in Mas- 
sachusetts talk about their college work. 

The nutrition survey made in Newfoundland was 
discussed at the fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Home Economics Association by Norman 
Jolliffe, MD, director of the Bureau of Nutrition 
of the New York City Public Health Department. 
An international luncheon followed at Butterfield 
House, University of Massachusetts. At the spring 
dinner meeting to be held at “Blakes” in Spring- 
field, Mrs. Clifton Johnson will tell of her recent 
travels in the British Isles. 

“Improving Human Relations” was the theme of 
the winter meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association. Mrs. Marion Rud- 
kin and Harry H. Giles were speakers. 
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FOR YOUR STUDENT 
A feul cotiee F& and QS in question torn 
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Q.: What is coffee flavor’s greatest enemy? Q.: How does vacuum packing protect coffee 
flavor? 
a 
CO <essi ext 
— 
Q.: Is vacuum packed coffee affected by out- Q@.: Does the size of a coffee pot have any 


side climatic conditions? (Heat, cold, mois- 
ture, light, etc. 





Q.: Why is proper cleaning of coffee-making 
equipment especially important? (Other 
than sanitary reasons. 


Chances are, your students may not know the an- 
swers to all of these questions now. But now is the 
time they should be learning them. For coffee is 


going to be playing a more and more important role po ae eae a ae ame ie 
in their lives as they grow older. | = \ 
Blessed are those who have mastered the uncom- g AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ! 
mon art of making consistently delicious coffee! For | on “ Popeater | 
me 8 ark Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

while more than 96% of all American homes serve ! Please send me, free of charge, for class distribution, l 
coffee at least once a day, surprisingly few people | the number of booklets indicated: I 
have more than a surface knowledge of the impor- 1 Quantity: | 
tant coffee facts. I —__ Coffee Facts For Home Economists | 
Those facts are all here in Canco’s colorful free |! — patients as meu 8 f 
booklet, Coffee Facts For Home Economists. There’s , —___High Schoo! Mansel on Commercially Canned Foods ! 
also a brief history of coffee, a fascinating account of I Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards ! 
processing methods, and delicious recipes using I | 
coffee as flavoring. — I 
Fill out the coupon appearing on this page and mest l 
order copies of this interesting and important book- p Street 
let and other Canco Home Economics material for ! 
l City Zone State | 


your classes today. 


bearing on how many (or how few) cups 
you should make in it at one time? 





: How many different ways can you use 
coffee as a flavoring? 
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The Boston HEIB’s sponsored a Workshop in 
Writing for Homemakers conducted by Genevieve 
Callahan and Lou Richardson last fall. Home 
economists from seven states attended. 

About People. Edyth Gordon has been ap- 
pointed district nutritionist with the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. She will serve as 
nutrition consultant for 52 communities in the 
southeastern part of the state. She sueceeds Mrs. 
Margaret Bauer Sanford, now a full-time home- 
maker of Attleboro. 

Mrs. Tomi Hibbett, formerly director of nutrition 
at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children in 
Boston, is in Japan while her husband is doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Tokyo. Her letters 
tell of their interesting experiences living in a Jap- 
anese home. She is working with Japanese nutri- 
tionists as a consultant in public health nutrition 
for the U.S.A. General Headquarters staff. 

Mrs. May Worthington Eells, formerly dietitian 
at Fitchburg Teachers College, writes from Tokyo 
that she and Dr. Eells are leaving Japan and expect 
to return to America via the Far East, Australia, 
the Near East, and Europe. For the last few years 
she has been teaching at the YWCA in Tokyo while 
Dr. Eells served as consultant on higher education 
at General Headquarters. 

Lou Lombard retired on January 1 from the staff 
of Framingham State Teachers College following 
about 25 years of service in the training of teachers. 
She and her sister are living at 108 Woodridge Ave- 
nue, Silver Spring, Maryland. Agnes M. Hornby, 
an alumna with graduate work at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is Miss Lombard’s successor. 

Heloise Parker Broeg, the “Mother Parker” of 
the radio, has been awarded for the second time 
the silver trophy of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America for her contribution to public understand- 
ing of problems involved in the processing and 
marketing of food and grocery products as well as 
of the work of the food research technologists. 

Nellie Hord, on sabbatical leave from Simmons 
College, has been visiting the foods and nutrition 
departments of Cornell University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Tennessee, and other in- 
stitutions. 

Mary I. Barber, food consultant to the chief of 
the food service, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, and formerly director of home 
economics for the Kellogg Company, will teach 
“Creative Cookery” during the summer session at 
Simmons College. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association. The program 
of the annual meeting on April 13 and 14 at the 
Statler Hotel in Detroit was planned to include all 
college club groups. At the opening session, Mar- 
garet Harris of the Michigan Extension Service, re- 
cently returned from Europe, spoke on “Travelogue 
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of a Home Economist.” The speaker at the Friday 
presidents’ luncheon was Katherine Middleton of 
Harvey and Howe, who spoke on “What Is New in 
Home Economics.” The afternoon session included 
talks by Eloise Voss of the Celanese Corporation ot 
America, Hazel P. Dunlop of J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, and Captain E. M. Girard of the Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps of the Fifth Army, who 
spoke on “Recruitment.” The banquet speaker, 
Harry Bannister, General Manager of WWJ-TYV, 
spoke on “What’s Happening in Television.” 

The Home Economies in Business group spon- 
sored a Career Breakfast for the college group. 

Esther McGinnis of the Merrill-Palmer School 
was chairman of a panel discussion on the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

The program also included “Fashion on Parade” 
by Wayne University students and a talk by Lee 
Thurston, superintendent of public instruction in 
Lansing, on “The Role of the Home Economist in 
This World Crisis.” 

The Association’s recruitment slides, “Founda- 
tions for the Future,’ are now available for loan 
or purchase. They may be purchased for $10 o1 
loaned for $1 and return postage from the Associa- 
tion’s president, Gertrude Manchester, 301 Shepard 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Julia P. Grant, supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion in Detroit, is the author of a recent article 
entitled “ ‘Girls Like Boys’ ‘Boys Like Girls’ 

. and Teachers Like Both Girls and Boys,” and 
Eunice P. Herald, a teacher at Highland Park High 
School, is the author of one entitled ‘Motivation 
for Better Living.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

Problems of curriculum development wer 
considered at nine district meetings for high schoo! 
homemaking teachers during March and Apri! 
The workshop at State College this summer will 
provide an opportunity for teachers to participat: 
in the final revision and compilation of the Re- 
source Guide on which all homemaking teachers in 
the state have worked for four vears. 

Delta State Teachers College has moved its 
home economics department into the new Thomas 
Bailey Memorial Science and Home Economics 
Building. 

A program on the history of the home eco- 
nomics department at Mississippi State College for 
Speakers included 


Women was held on March 7. 
Mrs. Willis Pope, president of the Mississippi Hom« 
Economics Association and an alumna; Mrs. Kk. L 
Spurlock, president of the Alumnae Association; 
and Mary Wilson, head of the home economics 
department. 

Closer co-operation and participation wit)! 


other departments, particularly health, education, 
and psychology, is the aim of a committee of home 
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economics staff members at Mississippi Southern 
College. Plans have been made for programs to in- 
clude further study of the Mississippi report to the 
Mideentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth and to study ways of incorporating the 
resource materials which came out of the Confer- 
ence into the teacher education program. 

The nutrition staff of the Mississippi State 
Soard of Health consists of Alice Glenn Keaton, 
supervisor of nutrition services, and the following 
district workers: Vonda A. Webb, Marcie Sanders, 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Pickett, Mrs. Daphne Smith, Er- 
leine Bigner, and Sallie Redmond. Gretchen Collins 
of the University of Mississippi serves half time as 
nutrition consultant for the Board. 

About People. Elsie J. Boschert of Mississippi 
Southern College is reporting on the work of the 
Mideentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in a series of follow-up programs. 

Alice Glenn Keaton of the State Board of Health 
was scheduled to speak on “Consultant Services in 
Dietetics from State Health Agencies” at the South- 
eastern Hospital Conference in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, from April 4 to 6. 

Dorothy Dickins served as chairman of the home 
economics section of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers’ Association meeting in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, from February 5 to 7 and participated in the 
program at the first general session. 

Ruth Ethridge, specialist in organization and 
program planning in the Mississippi Extension 
Service, has been granted 315 months’ leave to work 
with the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
in the U.S Department of Agriculture. She will 
have charge of a party of Japanese home economists 
being brought to this country to study contributions 


of home economics to life in America. 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics Association. “AHEA’s Pro- 
gram Based on Needs” was the subject of the talk 
made by Florence Fallgatter, president of th 
AHEA, at the opening program of the Missouri- 
Kansas Home Economics Associations’ meeting in 
Kansas City on March 30. Other speakers for the 
duo-conference were Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Her- 
bert of McCall’s Magazine; Bud Gore, advertising 
manager of Marshall Field and Company; and 
John Furby, director of Air World Education. 

“Four Ways to Happy Living” was the subject 
of a panel discussion presented by Dr. Murray 
Brown of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka; The 
Reverend Richard Trelease, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City; Mrs. Homer Hiebert, Topeka 
homemaker; and Dr. E. C. Hashinger, University of 
Kansas Medical Center. A morning session was 
devoted to a summary of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth by Esther 
Prevey, Mrs. Shelby M. Stephens, and Shirley 
Peterman. 


NEWS 
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A survey of consumer preference regarding 
prepackaged meats is being made by the home 
economics, agricultural economics, and animal hus- 
bandry departments of the University of Missouri. 
Interviews were conducted by University home eco- 
nomics students in the St. Louis area. The results, 
to be published this summer, will be used by the 
Extension Marketing Service and the stores selling 
prepackaged meats. 

About People. Mabel Cook of Northwest 
Missouri State College was the first speaker for the 
February lecture series at Maryville. She spoke 
on “Family Living, Children, and Youth at Mid- 
century.” 

New members of the University of Missouri 
clothing staff are: Doris Saxon, formerly of the 
Colorado A and M College staff, and Helen E. 
Wright, a graduate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Gertrude Drinker of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration spent a week in Missouri planning with the 
state staff and in field work with the home manage- 


ment specialists. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. Consumer in- 
terests highlighted the Association’s meeting in 
Missoula on February 23 and 24. Clarence G. 
Pierce, branch manager and consultant for the Na- 
tional Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing, spoke on 
“Problems in Buyability, Wearability, and Cleansa- 
bility.””. He also participated in the symposium on 
“Consumer Interests” in which a homemaking 
teacher, an extension specialist, an institution man- 
ager, a home service representative in business, a 
homemaker, and a wholesaler-retailer took part. 

Other speakers and their topics were Dean Her- 
bert J. Wunderlich of Montana State University, 
who spoke on “Personality and the Job”; Mrs. Leo 
Graybill, also of the University, who spoke on ““The 
Importance of Europe in Our Foreign Policy”; Amy 
Wold of the Extension Service, who reported on the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth; and Janette Kelley of General Mills, 
Inc., who gave an inspirational talk. 

For the Farmers Institute, sponsored in Bill- 
ings by the Chamber of Commerce in co-operation 
with the Extension Service on February 15 and 16, 
members of the extension and home economics 
teaching staffs assisted with the home furnishings, 
management, and family relationships programs. 

About People. Mrs. Margaret Slaughter joined 
the home economics staff of Montana State College 
on February 1 to do some teaching and conduct the 
laboratory phase of the housing research. 

Martha Dunlap, who has her MS degree from 
Kansas State College, has joined the Extension 
Service staff as assistant state leader. 

Juanita Robbins, a teacher at Gallatin High 
School, Bozeman, was married on December 22 to 
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W.S. Stutzman, secretary of the Bozeman Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Ermina Fischer has returned to the Montana Ex- 
tension Service staff after finishing work on her MS 
degree at Cornell University. 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Two state meet- 
ings were held in March. Because of the distance 
and geographic location, Margaret Griffin, presi- 
dent of the Association, flew to the Las Vegas meet- 
ing on March 26 to meet Frances Urban, AHEA 
field secretary. On March 28, members of the Elko, 
Ely, Carson Valley, and Reno sections had the op- 
portunity to hear Miss Urban discuss “The Home 
Economist in the World Today.” 

“The College Woman in Her Community” has 
been offered as a seminar to senior home economics 
students at the University of Nevada. 

About People. Mable MacLachlan, educational 
director of the American Dietetic Association, was 
the guest of the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Nevada at tea and told the students 
of opportunities in the field of dietetics. 

Mrs. Genevieve Pohlman Pieretti has succeeded 
Mildred Huber on the vocational education staff 
at the University of Nevada, and Rosemary 
Schafer, formerly of the Las Vegas High School, 
also is a new member of the staff. Miss Huber is 
now in California. 

Rose Spezia, home demonstration agent for Elko 
County, is now a homemaker. 

Frances Hailand of Carson City has gone to Elko 
County for four months, and Eda Carlson has gone 
to Carson Valley to substitute for her. 

Margaret Griffin’s report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
has given Nevada home economists a clear picture 
of it and its meaning to the nation. 


NEW JERSEY 


Home Economics Association. The program 
scheduled for the Association’s May 5 meeting at 
the New Jersey College for Women includes an ad- 
dress on “Traditional Values in a Changing World” 
by Mason W. Gross, provost of Rutgers University, 
and one on “Recent Studies at Rutgers on Protein 
Nutrition and Metabolism in Health and Disease” 
by James B. Allison, professor of physiology and 
biochemistry at Rutgers. “How Are We Going to 
Meet It This Time?” is the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion of current living problems by home eco- 
nomics staff members of the Extension Service and 
New Jersey College for Women. Marion Butters 
is scheduled to act as co-ordinator. 

A “Suggested Guide for a Home and Family 
Life Program for Fifth and Sixth Grades” has been 
published in mimeographed form as a resource unit 
and is now available for 50 cents from Hazel B. 
Baker, Supervisor of Home Economics, East Orange 
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Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey. Dorothy 
Stout, Mary Colgrove, and Elizabeth Hall col- 
laborated in preparing the unit with Miss Baker. 

To secure a better background for the clothing 
program that home agents carry out in New Jersey 
in both consumer education and construction, the 
Home Agents’ Association visited the International 
Dress House and the Simplicity Pattern Company 
in New York City on March 29. The tour was 
planned by Inez LaBossier, state clothing special- 
ist; Charlotte Embleton, program chairman for the 
Home Agents’ Association; and Marghetta Jebsen, 
chairman of the professional improvement com- 
mittee. 

About People. Peggy C. Masumoto of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, is completing a year as exchange 
teacher at East Side High School, Paterson, while 
Miss Mandeva G. Beckinghem of Paterson is teach- 
ing family relationships and home management at 
Robert Lewis Stevenson High School in Honolulu. 

Hazel B. Baker, supervisor of home economics 
and director of cafeterias in East Orange, served 
as program chairman at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economies of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Atlantic City on February 17. 
NEW MEXICO 

The curriculum guide is being revised by the 
State Vocational Education Department with the 
assistance of New Mexico teachers. The state has 
been divided into districts, and each is giving par- 
ticular attention to one of the areas commonly 
taught in home economics. Meetings will be held 
throughout the year, and the final editing will be 
done by the committee chairman. 

To promote closer co-operation between insti- 
tutions and to make it possible for future teachers 
to be trained to meet the needs of New Mexico 
schools, the State Department of Education has 
invited members of the home economics staff of 
the five colleges in the state to make recommenda- 
tions for the revision of standards for training voca- 
tional home economics teachers in New Mexico. 

Dietary habits of school children in New 
Mexico and the relation of blood ascorbic acid to 
gingivitis in school children are being co-operatively 
studied by the Experiment Station of New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the 
State Department of Public Health. 

New quarters furnished to suit the needs of pre- 
school children are now occupied by the preschool 
laboratory at Eastern New Mexico University. 
Parents, visitors, and students in the home eco- 
nomics and psychology departments observe 
through a screen of one-way glass without hamper- 
ing the children’s activities. 

Susie Q, the cocker spaniel used in the nutrition 
experiment at Highland University, came through 
with wonderful results. Her eight puppies are to be 
sold to start a home economics scholarship fund. 
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Second in a series of Electric Range cooking recipes 
developed especially for home economics teachers 
by Demetria Taylor, nationally-known Home Economist 


/o help vou teach baking 


with an li range 


“Baking is an important subject in laboratory courses in cookery,” 
says Miss Taylor. “*This recipe allows the teacher to demonstrate 
quickly and clearly the technique of baking in the oven of an 
automatic Electric Range, with accurate heat control. It takes 
into consideration the limited time available in classes, and 

the fact that ingredients must be comparatively inexpensive. 

This is a tested recipe, and complete instructions are included. 
You need have no doubt about results.” 








To further help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, 
send for FREE copy of 32-page Teacher’s Manual—‘Electric 
Cooking—a Simplified Art.’’ Use the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Economics in the Coupon Section of this magazine. 





ECONOMICS 





Whole Wheat Nut Bread 
(Mokes | loof) 
Ye cup brown sugar 
2 cups sifted enriched flour 
M% teaspoon baking soda 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1'% teaspoons salt 
1 cup whole wheat flour 
% cup evaporated milk 
% cup orange juice 
2 tablespoons grated orange peel 
Ya cup molasses 
1 cup broken walnut meats 































1. Mix and sift sugar, flour, baking soda, baking 
powder and salt. 

2. Stir in whole wheat flour, mixing well. 

3. Combine evaporated milk, orange juice, 
grated peel and molasses. 

4. Add liquid mixture to flour mixture all at 
once; stir just enough to blend. 

5. Stir in walnut meats. 

6. Pour into well-greased loaf pan, approxi- 
mately 10" x 5" x 3", 

7. Let stand at room temperature 20 minutes. 

8. At end of 10 minutes, set oven at 350°F. 

9. At end of 20 minutes place pan in oven. 

10. Bake 1 hour. 

11. Cool thoroughly, preferably overnight, be- 

fore slicing. 











... of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 


Students want to learn Electric 
Range cooking because it’s the 
modern way of cooking being 
adopted in more and more 
homes. American families pur- 
chased 1,800,000 Electric 
Ranges last year! 

If your school’s home eco- 
nomics laboratory is not equip- 
ped with a modern, automatic 
Electric Range further infor- 
mation may be had from your 
local electric service company 
or electric appliance dealer. 








ELECTRIC RANGE 


SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, W. Y. 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR CROSLEY DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR + LEDO MONARCH + NORGE PHILCO 


UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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About People. Mile. Helene Terre, the French 
co-ordinator for the U.S. group on International Co- 
operation in Education and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in France, spoke on “Women in War” at 
Eastern New Mexico University in February. 

Rebecea J. Grass and Ada Marie Campbell are 
new members of the home economies research staff 
of the Experiment Station at New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Opal Moore has been employed as instructor in 
clothing at Highland University. 

Doris Urquhart, home demonstration agent-at- 
large, Grace I. Neely, nutrition specialist, Stella L. 
Tate, home demonstration agent in Torrance 
County, and Lena C. Garcia, assistant home dem- 
onstration agent in Santa Fe County, are recent 
additions to the extension staff in New Mexico. 

Elsie Deane Stroman joined the resident teaching 
staff of New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in September 1950 to be in charge 
of clothing and home management. 

Esther Knight of the University of New Mexico 
and Maria 8. Friesen of Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, both of whom accompanied the second and 
third seminar groups from Syracuse University to 
study clothing and textile markets in France, Italy, 
and England, shared the information gained with 
members of the New Mexico Home Economics 
Association at the annual meeting in October 
NEW YORK 

Home Economics Association. “Enlarging the 
Sphere of Home Economics” was scheduled as the 
theme of the Association’s 30th convention at Lake 
Placid on April 20 and 21. Dorothy Lawson, chief 
of the New York State Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, was chairman of the program committee. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“Home Economics in Pictures” is the title of 
a brochure put out by the home economics depart- 
ment of East Carolina Teachers College to send to 
high school seniors in North Carolina. 

The new million dollar wing of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was accepted on Febru- 
ary 8 by the state. The latest in equipment and 
furnishings is being installed with the hope of 
having all in readiness for the summer school. 

““New Finishes on Cotton Fabrics” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Pauline Keeney of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina on a 
radio program sponsored by the home economics 


department. 

“Clothing Selection and Care” is a popular 
course for nonmajors at the Woman’s College 
taught by Mrs. Helen K. Staley. 

For an honors tea at the Woman’s College in 
May, Alpha Kappa Chapter of Omicron Nu invited 
home economics freshmen making an average of B 


and presented them with certificates of honor; the 
sophomore girl making the highest average in home 
economics, who was presented with an engraved 
silver loving cup; all honor roll home economics 
students; the girls receiving the Borden and the 
Danforth awards; the Home Economics Club presi- 
dent; and the entire home economies faculty. 

About People. Charlotte Brand, instructor in 
clothing at the Woman’s College, has returned to 
her home in North Dakota because of her mother’s 
illness. Ruth Parker is substituting for het 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Home Economies Association. [valuation and 
compilation of a list of recommended movies and 
film strips for use by home economists has been 
completed as one of the Association’s projects for 
the year 1950-51. All members of the Association 
sent their evaluation of films they had used to the 
evaluation committee, who, in turn, made the final 
compilation. 

“The Challenge of the World Situation to Home 
Economists” was the theme of the Association’s 
1951 convention on April 6 and 7 in Fargo. Sched- 
uled on the program were Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth: 
Wensel White of the University of Minnesota, who 
spoke on “Getting People to Act”: and Beth Peter- 
son of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
who had charge of the Saturday eveopener 

The Bismarck-Mandan Profe ssional Home Eco- 
nomics Association holds monthly meetings. The 
membership consists of young homemakers, home- 
making teachers, dietitians, and home service and 
home demonstration agents. Programs planned 
around the requests of members consist chiefly o! 
home economics demonstrations 

“Through Public Relations, \Ve Interpret thy 
Vocational Homemaking Program” was the them: 
of four District Homemaking Teachers Confer- 
ences sponsored by the State Department of Voca- 
tional Home Economics in February and March at 
Dickinson, Jamestown, Minot, and Grand Forks 
Margaret Aldrich of the American Red Cross 
assisted at each by demonstrating techniques in 
teaching home nursing. 

Practical Nursing is a new 12-month course at 
the State School of Science, Wahpeton. This is the 
first time it has been offered in any non-hospital 
school in North Dakota. The course is begun at 
school and is finished in an affiliated hospital. Upon 
completion of the course, a student will be eligible 
to apply for the state examination and, upon passing 
it, will be licensed by the State Board of Health. 

About People. 
assist with the summer sessions of the home eco- 
nomics department of North Dakota Agricultural 
College include June Cozine of Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College in the field of evaluation 
and home economics education and Eloise Voss of 


Visiting specialists who will 


the Celanese Corporation of America. 
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This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Information regarding 1951-1952 
Program of various courses in 
Home Economics, is presented in 
. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, which 
may be had upon request. 


2. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT CO. 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: Cookery 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper, 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freezer 
Paper, Pressing Parchment, Place 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


3. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


You'll find Canco’s colorful, il- 


lustrated booklet, “Coffee Facts 
For Home Economists,” is a real 
gold mine of information about 


America’s favorite beverage. It in- 
fascinating history of 
coffee, and a section of delicious 
recipes using coffee for flavoring. 
Send for copies for your class 
today. 


cludes a 


4. KELLOGG COMPANY 


“Outdoor Food and Fun,” is a 
32-page booklet packed with prac- 
tical helps for campers and hikers! 
Free to home economics teachers! 
Tells food and equipment needed, 
how to pack, how to build fire. 
Do's and dont’s for Campers. 38 
recipes, 21 menus. Limit: 1 copy, 
please. See Kellogg ad on Page 333. 


5. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


“Perhaps This Answers Your 
Question”— new bulletin contain- 
ing essential facts about home can- 
ning, for use in food classes. Avail- 
able in continental U. S. only. 


6. NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” 
To help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


7. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Please send me free copy of the 
colored teaching poster “Food 
Value of One Quart of Ice Cream.” 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 67 8 9 10 


AHEA PUBLICATIONS: 


8. Catalog of AHEA Publications 
Revised March 1951. Sent free 
upon request. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 


9. “Your Future is Bright in Home 
Economics,” published by AHEA 
in 1950 is designed to introduce 
teen-age readers to the possibilities 
in home economics. It presents 
sketches of some of the careers in 
the home economics field. Single 


copies free. Additional copies 2 
cents each. 


10. “The Consumer Speaks—How 
to Buy Straight Chairs,” published 
by AHEA in 1951 is a guide for 
buying straight chairs. Discusses 
requirements of design for comfort 
and posture and points to consider 
in style and function, construction, 
and materials. Prepared by the 
Consumer Interests Committee of 
AHEA. 10 cents per copy. Send 
stamps or coin. — 
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NEW AMSTERDAM HOTEL 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTEND THE 


A2nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio ... June 26=—29, 1951 


Exciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. They will help us 
understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affects 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 
1. Allerton $3.50—7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00—10.00 $10.00—20.00 
5. Auditorium 3.50—5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50—26.00 
6. Carter 4.00—6.50 6.00—10.00 7.00—10.00 18.00-25.00 
7. Cleveland 4.50-7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00—14.00 15.00—25.00 
8 Colonial 3.25 3.25- 5.50 3.50— 6.50 
9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50-10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00—22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00—4.00 5.00— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
11. Olmsted 3.00-6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00—15.00 
12. Statler 4.00-8.00 7.00—10.00 3.50-12.50 17.00—23.00 
13. Stockbridge 3.00 5.00 6.00 


A limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29, 195] 


|. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


2. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 


3. If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 
of rooms desired: 
Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 


4. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS wig] STATE 
Signed: 
5. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME => (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


FILL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. Confirmation of your reservation 


will be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 
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ALLYN & Bacon 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Hotel list on 
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Shelf 


When famous chefs want to offer 
something extra-special they cook 
it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 





Cookery Pressing Parchment 


Cookery Woxed Parchment Fancy Waxed 


Dusting Pie Tape Boking Cups 


Parchment Freezer Kalacloths Place Mats 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 






PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 





EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MRS. ALICE ROSS McCARTHY 


Placement Manager, Professional Division 


DEANS, PERSONNEL MANAGERS, PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


Mrs. McCarthy will give prompt, efficient, and careful at 
tention to your needs for home economics trained person 
nel. She has been on the faculty of a leading college of 
home economics and understands college teaching, research 
and administrative openings,—-as well as those in business, 
hospital dietetics, college, commercial, and industrial food 
services. 
HOME ECONOMISTS 

For those home economists who are seeking a new position 
we want you to know that Mrs. McCarthy is a graduate 
home economist professionally trained in vocational coun 
seling. She will be happy to see you in personal interview, 
or you may wish to submit your resumé for her review 
Her contacts in business, industry and educational fields 
are excellent. There is no charge for registration. 





POSITION WANTED 
In business or teaching by a home economist with college 
training, business and government experience and a major 
in textiles and clothing. Presently employed by a large 
well known educational institution. Available for openings 
now or within the next few months. Box H-1l, Ameri 
can Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, 


N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR EXPERIENCED 
AND INEXPERIENCED GRADUATES 


Salaries $2400 to $7500 


Television: Home Economics Director for station, chief 
responsibility a half-hour demonstration show. 


Journalism: To head home department of magazine, art 
training and knowledge of photography necessary. To 
write home and family features for Southern newspaper 
Editorial writers on nutrition subjects. 


Business: To head research laboratory, able to lead dis 
cussions, To conduct cooking schools, travel required. 
For public relations. Younger women for recipe develop 
ment and consumer tests. 


Food Service: Experienced women, food cost conscious, 
for tea rooms, restaurants, college dormitories, and state 
institutions. Assistantships open. 

College Teaching: In clothing, experimental cookery. 
foods, nutrition, home management, nursery school. Posi 


tions in adult education and supervisory teaching. 


Also positions for social science majors with organizational 
experience for executive positions. 


Registration fee $1. Placement fee based on first month’s 
earnings. 


25 years of placement experience 
MARY E. SATHER 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 North Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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: HOME CANNING... 
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( Perfect Teammate for GOOD NUTRITION 






combat team. 


@ Students like Dome Caps because they are 
so easy to use. They are not retightened after 
processing and no experience is needed to 
test the seal. A touch tells when the vacuum 
seal is made. That’s why these dependable, 
easy-to-test caps, preferred by experienced 


High prices and possible food short- 
ages are a threat to good nutrition. 
Yet, they need not be a serious 
handicap to the student who has 
been taught Home Canning — the 
way to insure a supply of nutritious 
foods at a savings. Foods are canned 
when they are in season and lowest 
in cost. That’s why Home Canning 
and Good Nutrition make an ideal 


Ball Dome Lids and Bands 


make it Easier to teach Home Canning 


canners, are so ideal for the novice to use. 
The Ball Dome Cap consists of the Dome Lid 
and reusable metal band. Dome Lids may also 
be bought separately. Ball Dome Caps are 
supplied on new Ball Jars. 

BALL BROTHERS CO. © Dept. J1, Muncie, Indiana 





Blue Book, 56 pages illustrated 


room use. Coupon in this issue. 
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Send for your copy of the new bul- 
letin, “Perhaps This Answers Your 
Question”, containing useful infor- 
mation on Home Canning. It’s free 
but the supply is limited. The Ball 


in 


full color, is 25c. A special price of 
10c per copy is made to home eco- 
nomics teachers in the U.S.A. who 
order 12 or more copies for class- 














New York University 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Home Economics Department 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Clothing and Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Institution Management 
General Home Economics 
Home Economics Education 


Family Life and Human Relations 


LEVELS 
Undergraduate 
Master's 
Sixth year, leading to a certificate as specialist 


Doctor's 


The Home Economics Department at New York University is a growing 
center for audio-visual aids, evaluation, human relationships, research 
and the development of education techniques 


Resources of New York University and New York City are available to 
students in study in the School of Education. The Department has a 
strong staff in all areas. 


For further information, write to 


DR. HENRIETTA FLECK, Chairman 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Bonnie V. Goodman 
{ssistant Professor of Home Economics 
University of Alabama 





This new text analyzes and explains the special prob- 
lems involved in making tailored and semi-tailored 
garments for men, women, and children. Written in a 
new method, with a long range view—from the initial 
steps of choosing fabrics and patterns to putting the 
finishing “professional touches” on the piece, this book 
is a lively and readable blueprint to better tailoring. 
Explicit directions and tricks and tips for expert tailor- 
ing help the busy teacher by keeping the need for indi- 
vidual explanation at a minimum. TAILORING FOR 
THE FAMILY suggests several ways to handle a prob- 
lem. For example: three different ways of finishing 
darts in interfacings are given. 

e Line drawings of the suit and coat designs most flat- 
tering to various figure types are included in the text. 
The rest of the illustrations portray steps in clothing 
construction. 

e By combining theory and practice TAILORING FOR 
THE FAMILY becomes an outstanding book that is 
easy to follow and simple to learn from. 


Due in May, 1951 Approx. 448 pages, Illus. 55¢x5%4 


Reserve your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Stop at the sign of the 
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Ever hear of the old roadside inn called “The 
Asterisk”? It is said to have been a popular place 
in its day, famous for cheerful hospitality, safe lodg- 
ing, and above all good food .. .This was perhaps the 
first association on record of an asterisk with the 
term "good food’’—but it was certainly not the last. 

Over the past 94 years many an asterisk in the 
medical and nutritional literature has referred 
to Borden food products or to work done in the 
Borden laboratories. It was in 1857 that Gail Borden 
helped establish the foundation for today’s highly 
specialized knowledge of infant feeding by inventing 
a process for condensing milk. A committee of the 
New York City Academy of Medicine praised the 
purity of his condensed milk in comparison with 
raw milk from the unsanitary cowsheds of that early 
day.* Following in Gail Borden’s footsteps, Borden 
has since dotted the literature with asterisks refer- 
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ring to important developments stemming from its 
research. To cite only a few instances—collaboration 
with public health authorities,in establishing 
pasteurization standards,** perfecting of process for 
freezing human milk,*** work done on the develop- 
ment of riboflavin,**** numerous improvements in 
infant and adult foods.***** 

Today you are more likely than ever to encounter 
an asterisk referring to Borden in the literature. 
Borden products,now range from milk and milk 
products, ice cream, cheeses, Instant Coffee and many 
other foods for daily family use, to the special pre- 
scription foods, Bremil, Infose, Biolac, Dryco, Gerilac 
and Mull-Soy. We have come a long way since the 
1850’s_ but our goal is still what it was in the be- 
ginning: better nutrition for the American people, 
in sickness and in health. 


*Leslie’s Weekly May 22, 1858. **Public Health Bulletin, No. 147).published by U. S. Public Health Service, Feb. 1925. ***J. Pediat. April 1933 
****Silver medal awarded to Borden research workers for original investigations of pure lactoflavin (riboflavin) at 87th Annual Session of AMA. 


Kansas City, May 1936. *****For a recent reference to Borden's New Improved Biolac, see: J. Pediat. Jan. 1951; for Gerilac: Am. J. Surg. April 


1949; for Mull-Soy: J. Allergy Jan. 1947. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN’S Beta Lactose; BIOLAC infant food; 
DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL‘SOULE Powdered 
Skimmed Milks; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN’S Evaporated 
Milk; STARLAC non-fat dry milk; Instant Coffee, Fresh Milk, Ice Cream & Cheese. 


ompany 
The Borden — 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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| 9.120 mg. 
54811) 

0.038 mg 
0.236 Mg. 
0.098 mg 


0 


Analyses give a clear picture of 


ICE CREAMS FOOD VALUE 


contribution to daily meals. Over a period of years 


The table, above, provides data on the nutrient 
content of an average serving (1/6 quart) of va- 
nilla ice cream. Actual analyses were made on 
ice cream prepared from a formula which was 
taken to be an average vanilla ice cream mix. The 
ice cream was made in a commercial ice cream 
plant under the observation of the scientists mak- 
ing the analyses.” 

The table represents the first complete analyti- 
cal data on a commercial vanilla ice cream. It 
shows that ice cream may furnish significant 
amounts of protein, calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
favin. One serving of ice cream may provide the 
same amourt of calcium and high quality protein 
as one-half glass of milk. 

More and more nutritionists and others are rec- 


ognizing that ice cream may make a nutritional 








the increase in the amount of ice cream consumed 
by Americans is phenomenal. The present aver- 
age annual consumption is 28 pints per person. 
Research continues to reveal facts which give 
scientific basis for including ice cream at the 
family table. 


*Dahlberg. A. C. and Loosli. J. K. Nutritive value of commercis ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 iJan.) 1948 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri 
tion statements in the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and _ §&\ 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association “a. 


Ne i DAIRY C COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 






COUNTIL ON 
FOODS AND 
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Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization 
has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use 
of dairy products. 
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chapter 
False Notions about Nutrition, 


Comes—Canning, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included. 


WORKBOOK IN 

HOME MAKING 

By Carlotta C. Greer 
Pgees OOK IN HOME MAK- 


tains new illustrations in- 
5: each unit. The book 
. pertinent facts and pro- 
Pe pupil needs to know, and 
e way to put her knowl- 

school experiences into 
—— New Teachers’ 


’S’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
ty Mack Scharmer 


A THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 


HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


bys 8. 





Education for 
successful basic text. 
family living, 


Quick-Freezing, 





YOUR HOME AND YOU 
composite 
aspects of Home Economics. 
headings 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
When 
Successful | Things, 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
today’s living is the keynote of this 


The book deals with food, cloth- 
and pe rsonal ‘deve lopme nt. 


COUTSE 
indicate the 


Winter | Family 
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furnishes material 
covering 
A few of the 46 
timely 


Living, 





|| YOUR HOME AND YO! 
| | WORKBOOK 


Car lotta a = r 


Most 





home economics 


teachers want workbooks 


wh 


cla 


ich provide real lesson 
brighteners and varied 
ssroom activities. The 
WORKBOOK for YOUR 
IME AND YOU an- 


H ¢ 


swers this demand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 











the main 
; DULCIE G DONOVAN 
topics 
The Happy Way of Doing 
Le arning to be a Likable Pe rson, 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
are in color. The new drawings 
will be found to be delightfully in 
harmony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. New up-to - date 
material appears on 114 pages. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To hélp girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
Streetcar, Manners at a 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


DRESS «#2 HOME 
W RKB OK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


college 
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